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THE MAYBRICK CASE. 


M*: MATTHEWS has come to what we hold to be the 
right decision in the Maysrick case, and he has 
come to it on what we hold to be, on the whole, the right 

unds. In regard to the first, in the Home Secrerary’s 
order, of the “two questions,” Mr. Marrnews holds that 
the evidence clearly proves Mrs. Maysrick to have admin- 
istered arsenic with intent to murder. But he has come to 
the conclusion, in reply to the other question, that there is 
reasonable doubt whether the death was actually caused by 
arsenic. With regard to his first decision, which carries 
with it the justification for the infliction of penal servitude, 
there may be gradations of opinion as to the “ clearly.” But 
no one who has the faintest notion what evidence means 
can question that the evidence of the administration was 
immensely stronger than the evidence of its fatal result, 
and was much strengthened by the general behaviour of the 
unfortunate person concerned. We do not refer to her 
admitted misconduct. No one who is not a happy com- 
pound of Pharisee and fool would say that a man or woman, 
who, in the French phrase, “ puts a knife into the contract,” 
is therefore necessarily or even probably minded to put a 
knife into his or her partner. But the whole tenor of Mrs. 
Maysricx’s conduct, and not merely the fact of her having 
a lover, was against her. In regard to the second question, 
the answer to which carries with it the commutation of the 
sentence, merely attempted murder being now never punished 
with death, we agree with Mr. Matruews simpliciter. 

The length of time which the Home Secretary has 
taken to make up his mind on the case is due, no doubt, 
to the thoroughness with which he has investigated the 
matter. But it gives a certain illustration of the incon- 
venience which attends the present system. If there 
were a Court of Appeal (the expediency of which we do 
not here prejudge), its time of sitting would be cer- 
tain, and the sentence would be regularly confirmed, or 
regularly reversed, in regular course, with an almost ne- 
cessarily sedative effect on agitation on one side and 
suspense on the other. The irregular retrying by a single 
official altogether lacks this element of order and certainty. 
But a decision has been arrived at, and it is to be 
very much hoped, if not wholly to be expected, that all 
those persons who retain some reasoning faculty will re- 
ceive it with as little further comment as possible. Mr. 
Marrnews’s record, both as a lawyer and a public man, 
despite some unfortunate passages, entitles his deliberate 
judgment, if not his Parliamentary tactics, to considera- 
tion and respect, which this case, like the preceding 
case of Lipski, should greatly increase. Indeed, as has 
been before pointed out, it is very improbable that 
much advantage in point of substantial justice would 
be gained by any alteration of the present system ; 
the advantages would lie rather in the possible dis- 
appearance and the certain alleviation of one of the 
most disgusting periodic outbursts of British folly and 
indecency. And, whether men agree or disagree with 
the decision of the Home Secretary, it is fair to remember 
that even this form of it—the commutation to penal 
servitude of a sentence of death—is practically, though not 
logically, defensible enough. It does not mean, as is some- 
times said, “ We don’t know whether you have committed 
‘this crime or not, but we will sentence you for another.” 
What it comes to in effect is this :—‘‘ We are not satisfied 
i that the evidence convicts you of this crime ; but we are 
p satisfied that your conduct is suspicious in the highest 
;, degree. From such conduct it is as desirable to deter 
é people as from the demonstrable commission of crime, and 

you must take the consequences of it.” 

It is pretty certain that Haroun-at-Rascurp (the Haroun 


of fiction, and not he of uncomfortable history) would have 
taken a short way with this matter. He would have let Mrs. 
Mayprick off, and have satisfied justice by hanging severab 
scores of the writers to the newspapers, the speakers at 
public meetings, and the gutter journalists, taking very 
particular care not to omit those who have attempted to 
defame the jury. This last crime (for no milder word can 
be used) is so abominable a one that, if there is no special 
hold of the law on those guilty of it, it would be well to 
arrange one at the first opportunity. Juries have not had 
altogether a happy time of it in our history. They used to 
be, in the rougher, but not perhaps the foolisher, days of it, 
sent to prison if they returned bad verdicts; they were 
long subjected to a kind of minor peine forte et dure to make 
them not plead, but deliver a verdict ; they are still dragged 
away from their business, subjected to temporary penal 
servitude, and bored unspeakably. Per contra, they might 
at least be protected from the exercise of a disgusting and 
intolerable inquisition into their private history. It is 
almost impossible that such misconduct as this and as the 
attacks on Mr. Justice SrepHen—who, we are glad to see, 
approves of the Home Secretary's decision—should not have 
prejudiced Mr. Matruews against the person so defended. 
Indeed, the number of persons who appear to have been 
able to keep their heads throughout the affair would seem 
to be very small. Those who said that it was a painful thing 
to hang Mrs. Mayprick, but that it must be done, because 
otherwise we shall discredit trial by jury, are certainly not 
among that small number. Trial by jury, we should have 
supposed, was made for man, and not man for trial by jury. 
Yet again, the charge against those who, disagreeing with 
the verdict, yet declined altogether to express conviction of 
Mrs. Maysrick’s innocence, that they ask for “ mathematical 
“ demonstration,” is absurd. To mention nothing else, it 
overlooks the fact that the principal doubt entertained by 
these rational doubters, as now by the Home Secretary, was 
not on the question whether Mrs. Maysrick administered 
arsenic, but on the question whether arsenic was the cause 
of death. The law which in not its least moment of wisdom 
declares that you cannot steal from an empty pocket, is surely 
not outraged by the contention that you cannot poison by 
arsenic a man who did not die by arsenical poisoning. Yet 
it must be admitted that, though such arguments for the 
verdict were but of questionable force, they were half excus- 
able in face of the fact that a great part of the agitation for 
reprieve has been an avowedly prevaricating agitation, got 
up by the opponents of capital punishment in general, under 
cover of protesting against capital punishment in particular. 
This consideration has been used as an argument against 
the extension of mercy, but it pretty clearly goes the other 
way. The strongest argument of those who, as we do, 
unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly adopt JosEPH DE 
Maistre’s view of the executioner as a pillar of society, is 
that the executioner shall only be called in, and is only 
called in, in cases of sufficient proof. Every case of reprieve 
on the ground that the proof is not sufficient strengthens, 
instead of weakening, the case for capital punishment when 
it is sufficient, and every case of execution on dubious 
evidence strengthens the agitation for that most mischievous 
abolition which has made murders in some countries of 
Europe nearly as numerous as assaults elsewhere. Even 
the juryman is likely to discharge his duty more rather 
than less fearlessly when he knows that any mistake of his 
will be corrected. 

The controversy between, or, rather, represented on 
different sides by, Lord Esuer and Lord BramweLt respec- 
tively as to the institution and constitution of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal might be somewhat more profitably dis- 
cussed. It matters very little whether, as has been 
kindly suggested, Lord Esner has so good an opinion of 
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the judge who was once Sir Batiot Brerr that he can 
conceive no better President of such a Court than the pre- 
sent Master of the Rotts. It would be as superfluous 
to urge that the robust school of Liberalism to which Lord 
BramwE._ belongs, many as are its merits, made up its 
bundle of prejudices pretty early, and that objection to a 
Court of Criminal Appeal was one of them. Both these 
considerations are extraneous, not to say irrelevant. But 
we do not think, with Lord Bramwe tt, that Mr. Potanp’s 
authority is decisive; nor do we, indeed, consider that 
authority in such questions as these depends at all on 
practice in the Courts, which is quite as likely to pre- 
judice one way or other as it is to qualify. The thing 
is a case, as the philosopher would say, for the phronimos 
rather than for the technikos; and the advantage of 
referring it to a small body of practised judges is that, 
though judges are not infallible, they are perhaps as 
often phronimot as any other men in the kingdom, if not 
oftener. But, as we pointed out last week, the practical 
difficulties of such a Court are those which require most 
discussion. A Court which simply referred the matter to 
another jury would be unsatisfactory in the extreme, for it 
would be almost necessary to have a third jury to give the 
casting vote. A Court which retried the whole case, hear- 
ing over again previously given evidence in public, would 
add one more nuisance to the present three of coroner’s 
inquest, magistrate’s inquiry, and trial. But a Court of 
judges which considered the already given evidence, with 
power to admit new or select from the old for re-examina- 
tion, would enormously strengthen the hands of the Home 
Secretary, with whom the last words would still lie. Those 
who talk about diminishing the sense of responsibility 
in juries must have forgotten a certain case at Derby 
not a thousand years ago. But this and other matters 
are very well worthy of debate between rational folk as 
distinguished from “ InpiGnans,” “ F, R. 8.,” “ A Clergy- 
“man,” and the rest. Moreover, very fortunately they 
are subjects which are not very appetizing to “ InpIGNANs.” 
It is impossible not to be rather sorry that Lord BramwEL. 
should have confined himself to a dozen lines in the Times 
and a compliment to Mr. Potanp. 


THEATRICALS AT SEA, 


2 ie navy is now well engaged in its third series of 
manceuvres, and we have some means of judging what 
their general value and what the particular value of this 
year’s operations are likely to be. On the whole—and we 
say it with regret—the opinion which must be formed by 
those who consider them as serious business, and not as 
shows, cannot be by any means altogether favourable. If 
it is desirable to supply papers in the dull season with 
material for columns of correspondence, to enable the 
amateur of such literature to enjoy the sententious smug- 
ness of this “ representative ” and the candid amazement of 
that, then they are quite admirable. But this has not been 
recognized as one of the objects for which naval manceuvres 
are held. It is supposed that they are gone through yearly 
in order to test the qualities of the ships and give their 
officers and crews opportunities for practice. Nothing, 
therefore, ought to be done which does not serve these 
ends. It is even more obvious that whatever can be shown 
to be either useless for war, or superfluous, or impossible, 
ought to be avoided. Asa matter of fact, a great deal is 
being done which serves no serious purpose ; much which, 
if it ever was of value, has been done and need not be re- 
done ; much which it can be shown would never be attempted 
in real war. It is, of course, certain that you cannot 
keep a fleet at sea at all without affording opportunities 
for practice ; but in the course of these mancuvres not a 
little is taking place which is mere private theatricals— 
excellent things in their place, but not in naval maneuvres. 
They are an absurd element in what should be serious work, 
and it is time that they were removed. On former occasions 
we have pointed out how much there was in the manceuvres 
which was pure show, and we had hoped that when the 
novelty of the childish part of the game had worn off 
officers would drop it. The contrary, however, is what 
seems likely to happen. It is the childish part which is 
becoming popular and is extending. For that reason, if 
for no other, it is time that a protest was made. 

A better text could hardly be asked for than has been 
supplied by the acts and words of Admiral Tryon, whom 


we always knew to be an able officer, and now perceive tg 
be endowed with that enviable and not too common faculty, g 
sense of humour. He has just addressed his squadron jp 
these weighty terms :—‘“ In considering the maneu 

“ officers will bear in mind that, as in a game of chegg 
“the rules of chess prevail, so in mimic warfare the 
“ rules alone are our guide; such and such a thing might 
“‘ have been different in real war, but in a peace mancuvre 
“the rules, whatever they are, are our guide.” Now 
this is an allegory which we interpret as follows. What. 
ever is not according to the rules is not chess, Al] 
practice for chess must observe the rules. Even s0 all 
effective practice for war must observe its rules. But 
the maneuvres do not. They include this and that 
thing which must not be done in war, and ough. there. 
fore to be performed in peace with a distinct under. 
standing that they are manceuvres, and not practice for 
fighting. Argal, the mancuvres are not practice for war, 
but a game by themselves. This is the Admiral’s theory, 
Now let us see how it has been illustrated in action. There, 
for instance, is the engagement with the detachment of 
Admiral Barrp’s squadron the other day. We may stop 
to remark that, for our part, we decline to believe, on the 
report of a newspaper Correspondent, that Admiral Batrp 
was guilty of the egregious scheme attributed to him—the 
plan of dividing his forces in front of the enemy, and making 
“ dashes ” which could only lead to the isolation of one part 
of his fleet from the rest. That sort of manceuvre could, of 
course, only be meant to show how it is possible to violate 
the most elementary principles of war by land or sea. But 
to return to our engagement. Three ships of Admiral 
Barry's fleet were cut off and taken by greatly superior 
force after what was supposed to represent a long action. 
Well, of course, in real war some of the capturing vessels 
would have been damaged, and the three vessels taken would, 
we presume, have been knocked to pieces. In the old days 
of 18- and 24-pounders line-of-battle ships were scarcely 
ever taken in a serious action until they were dismasted and 
riddled with shot. In these days, when shot is weighed by 
the hundredweight, when ram and torpedo may be used, it is 
at least probable that any ironclad taken after prolonged 
resistance would be in need of a very thorough overhaul 
before she was fit to be used as a war-ship by her captors. 
This, however, is a consideration for war, and not for 
maneuvres. So Admiral Tryon made believe that after 
hours of fire his prizes were as good as new; so he annexed 
them, re-named them, and added them to his own force. 
Of course, in the real game, when a ship is taken her own 
crew become prisoners of war, who would be expected to 
help to save her in danger of wreck for their own lives’ 
sake, but would certainly be asked in vain either to work 
her or fight her. It would have been a rather useful ex- 
periment for Admiral Tryon’s squadron to see how it would 
be possible in these days of big ships and small crews, of 
numerous complex engines and a minimum staff of engineers, 
skilled artificers, and trained stokers, to provide prize 
crews. If he had credited the Camperdown, say, with 
several shots on the water-iine, damaged steering gear, 
and half-crippled engines—if he had then despatched her 
in charge of a lieutenant and a prize crew, with orders 
to get to Portsmouth as best they could, with a due 
regard for the defects of the captured ship, and proper 
precautions against the prisoners who were left on board, 
that would have been practice. But then it would 
have been playing at war, and not playing at manceuvres, 
which is the game Admiral Tryon is engaged on. So, 
as we said, the Admiral annexed the ships, and pro 
ceeded to add them to his own force. My Lords did, indeed, 
at this moment break in. They apparently thought that 
their humorous Admiral was allowing his quaint fancy 
to carry him too far. They have deprived him of those 
three ships, have sent them back to port, and have thereby 
upset all his little game. No doubt the Admiral is glad to 
see that the lesson he has been trying to teach, something 
after a fashion which would have been approved by Fest® 
the Jester, has not been wasted. 


From the interference of the Admiralty we gather that it 
really does mean these manwuvres to be practice, and not 
only gambols such as Hatcuway and Pires might have 
organized for the amusement of Commodore TRUNNION. — I 
so, the department might make their rebuke to Admiral 
Tryon the starting-point for a drastic and necessary 
overhaul of the manceuvres generally. Unless these things 
are to degenerate into a farce, the theatrical element 
should be severely weeded out of them. By all means 
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let us have all the serious practice we can get. Let us see 
how quickly and how thoroughly the fleet can be mobilized. 
If the Admiralty chooses next year to call out the Naval 
Reserve and concentrate the whole Coastguard—which is 
precisely what it would have to do in war—by all means let 
itbedone. When the fleet is mobilized, let it practise every 
kind of manceuvre, make every kind of experiment it can 
ut into a cruise from tltis to Halifax, or Cape Horn if that 
is preferred. If the Admiralty likes to try how a convoy 
could be conducted from the Channel to the Line, we shall 
think it does well. But all this, and indeed any amount of 
real practice, can be done without turning the manceuvres 
jnto a water frolic. The value of engines, the handiness of 
ips, the manceuvring skill of captains can be thoroughly 
tested without silly makebelieve. There is nothing in the 
way of serious practice the squadrons are now doing which 
could not be perfectly well done without any admixture of 
farce. All the world knows very well, and always has 
known, that an armed ship can bully or plunder an un- 
armed port or fishing village. These ridiculous “ captures ” 
are not wanted to prove the perfectly well known, and they 
do not help in the least towards showing whether in actual 
war, time and powder would be wasted on acts of barbarity 
which could produce no real damage, and would certainly 
provoke reprisals. In the meantime they do tend to make 
the maneeuvres look absurd, and must tend to persuade the 
officers engaged in them that their first duty is to make a 
splash. It is quite unnecessary to spend stores and funds 
in giving such instruction as that. 


BNGLAND AND GERMANY. 


ie factions of which the Opposition is formed are 
many; but a knowledge of foreign affairs, continued 
interest in them, or any abiding sense of their importance 
and their intricacy, is not to be found in any one of them. 
Yet from time to time they break out into opinions abso- 
lutely positive and vehemently passionate ; and these storms 
are most to be expected when they are likely to do most 
harm. If, as is by no means improbable, the new Radical 
party should gather strength, we may look for as much mis- 
chief in this region of affairs as any. Mr. Lasoucnere has 
already made himself busy there, and to all appearance he 
means to take the department of Foreign Office criticism 
into his own hands. Lord Rosespery may not like it, but 
Lord Rosesery is in the House of Lords; he is regarded 
by most of the other Opposition leaders as suspiciously anti- 
quated ; and submission to his control is not to be expected 
of any of the more eager captains his colleagues in the 
House of Commons. 

At this moment Mr. Lasovucnere’s anxiety is to make 
out that the Government has pledged the country to parti- 
cipation in the Triple Alliance ; that, in effect, this was done 
some time ago, when Lord SatisBury induced Italy to join 
the Alliance by engaging to defend her seaboard in certain 
contingencies ; and that a complete understanding with the 
German Powers was ratified at Osborne the other day. 
Further Mr. Lasoucnere wants to make out that all this 
has been done in secret and that, while the secresy is 
treacherous to Parliament, the policy itself is dangerous and 
unwise. In considering this attack on the Foreign Office 
we must take some account of the motive of it. If in 
France two or three rival factions—Imperialist, Royalist, 
Boulangist—combine to overthrow the existing Govern- 
ment by way of clearing the ground for all, in this country 
we have an aggregation of sectional revolutionaries and 
faddists bent on a precisely similar business. To bring 
down the Government is the grand preliminary upon which 
they are agreed ; and they would think much less of Mr. 
Lazoucnere as a leader if Mr. LaBouCHERE were scrupulous 
enough to except any possible means of furthering the 
common end. This attack of his has no other purpose. 
But of course it does not necessarily follow that there is no 
truth in his assertions and no justice in his complaints ; yet, 
when these are examined, it will be found that nothing in 
them redeems his motive from unworthiness. 

Suppose it true that at some recent period the Italian 
Government did receive from Her Mavesty’s Ministers a 
promise of defence if their seaboard were attacked by a 
destructive naval force. It is certain that no such promise 
could have been given unconditionally, or without regard to 
the very different circumstances under which such an attack 
might be provoked or delivered. No English Minister is con- 


ceivably mad enough to say to a foreign Power, “ No matter 
“ how you get into hot water, we engage to pull you out of 
“it.” If Lord Sarispury’s foreign policy is rightly under- 
stood, the considerations which would deter sanity in 
Downing Street from proffering any such engagement have 
largely determined him to stand out of the compact which 
is sometimes called the League of Peace. It weighs with 
him that the formal inclusion of England in the alliance 
might expose her to the risk of being dragged into conflicts 
of doubtful origination or contrivance ; and it may be taken 
for granted, we apprehend, that, if any such promise to the 
Italian Government as Mr. Lasoucnere talks of does exist, 
it is guarded against similar dangers, But, according to 
the member for Northampton, it was to encourage Italy to 
join the German alliance that Lord Sauispury promised 
her the support of England’s naval forces in case her coasts 
were attacked; and therefore the British Government 
became to all intents and purposes participators in the 
Central European compact. If so, it is evident that the 
German Powers do not share Mr. Lasoucnere’s know- 
ledge or his conclusions. They are not of opinion that 
England has practically placed her naval forces (about all 
that she could employ to much effect) at the disposal of the 
alliance. On Mr. Lasoucuere’s statement of the pledge 
to Italy and the motive of it, that would obviously be 
the case. But yet we all know that the advantage 
which, according to him, the German Powers have vir- 
tually secured, is just what they have been craving for 
for years past; and another part of Mr. LaBoucHErE’s 
accusation is that it was granted or extorted a fortnight 
ago. Now, if he believes that, he must believe that the 
engagement to Italy (supposing it to have been made) was 
no satisfaction of German desires ; and therefore it might 
have occurred to him that, considering our enormous in- 
terests in the Mediterranean, a firm understanding with 
Italy, providing for eventualities that might equally arise 
whether that nation did or did not join with the German 
Powers, might be thought useful. 

But we are not warranted, perhaps, in expecting such 
subtleties of discrimination from Mr. LasoucHeRe in affairs 
of this kind ; and it behoves us to come shortly to the fact 
that the whole body of his accusations and insinuations has 
been explicitly denied. The ground was completely covered 
when Sir James Fercusson said, “The hon. gentleman had 
“ asked,” on a previous occasion, “ whether certain state- 
“ ments, alleging that Her Masesty’s Government had in 
“ some way committed themselves to join the Triple Alli- 
“ance, or to give material assistance to Italy in certain 
“ contingencies, were correct. At that time I gave a dis- 
“ tinct reply, saying that there were no such engagements 
“and that Her Masesty’s Government preserved entire 
“ freedom of action in future, in case of any eventuality.” 
And then Sir James went on to declare that this statement 
is “ still literally correct. Her Masesty’s Government is 
“under no engagements to employ the military or naval 
“ forces of this country except such as are known to the 
“ House, and those engagements are entirely within and 
“ consistent with the treaties known to the House.” Mr. 
Sarr afterwards repeated this declaration with emphasis ; 
and though neither Mr. Lasoucnere, nor Mr. Wappy, nor 
Mr. Picton were appeased by it, the answer was as full as 
the House has any right to demand. This we should say, 
even though there did exist some conditional, provisional 
understandings between the British Government and others 
which yet imported no engagement to employ the military 
or naval forces of this country. 

Meanwhile, the more serious German newspapers con- 
tinue to assure their readers that great things were done at 
Osborne by the Emperor. Only a few days ago, for example, 
the National Zeitung proclaimed that “in the best-informed 
“ circles it is believed that an understanding was arrived at 
“ assuring an identity of policy between the Powers forming 
“the Triple Alliance and England in European questions, 
“and making provision for all the consequences of this 
“ policy.” It is significantly added that it has now become 
the task of the Powers forming the Peace League “ to 
“bring the relations resulting from this fresh combina- 
“tion into harmony with the explicit agreements already 
“ existing between them ; and this task will probably be 
“ completed at Berlin by the diplomatic and military repre- 
“ sentatives of the Powers concerned.” This is a formid- 
able saying, but there is more than one way of interpreting 
it, and, however official it may be, it must not be taken as 
contradictory of Sir James Fercusson’s assurances. The 
German press is a diplomatic instrument, and is employed 
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for all the purposes, and with all the methods, that 
diplomacy justifies and morality condemns. It tells truth 
and untruth. It exaggerates, it extenuates, as expediency 
may suggest. It shows false lights, inculcates false beliefs, 
is not above the business of breeding bad blood (as between 
ourselves and France, for instance), and, when more serious 
business has no demands upon it, “ flies kites.” Kites are 
flown for countless purposes, small and great; and at pre- 
sent the German Government would very much like to 
know how the report of a complete understanding between 
the QueeEn’s Government and the three allied Powers 
would be taken by the English people. That should be 
remembered by all who read the flourishing paragraphs 
translated from official, semi-official, or demi-semi-ofticial 
German newspapers into the English press. At present, 
belief in this country may be profitably confined to these 
things. The German Powers are recognized as the most 
** natural allies” of England, and will be dealt with as 
such. It is a matter of demonstration that the smashing 
of France would be no gain to this country, but much the 
reverse. No alliance that signifies the “effacement” of 
France will ever be joined by a British Government as long 
as a grain of common-sense exists to salt the counsels of the 
Crown’s advisers. The maintenance of peace is another 
thing ; resistance to aggression another thing; or any 
determined conspiracy to upset the balance of power, which 
only fools deride. 


“ UNEKAL.” 


T should be unnecessary to explain, to any one who is 
worthy of receiving the explanation, what the arrange- 
ment was which was once characterized by the above adjec- 
tive. But both the adjective itself and its original 
application will be admitted to fit most happily the arrange- 
ments of the Church of England Temperance Society, as 
revealed (of course ex parte, and subject to correction) by 
Mr. T. O. WetuHERED in the Times of Wednesday. The 
inside of the outside sheet of that periodical is not perhaps 
the place where a literary man, anxious that his efforts 
should find a wide audience, would care to have them 
enshrined ; but whosoever explores these recesses in quest of 
Mr. Wertueren’s epistle will find himself not unrewarded. 
Mr. WETHERED, a not unknown person, who quaintly but 
pleasingly describes himself as “ a brewer, a county magis- 
“ trate, and, I trust, a Christian gentleman” (Heaven send 
us all no worse designations !), was, it seems, some time ago 
asked to join the Society in question by its local Secretary. 
He has, as most of us have, “a desire to promote the cause of 
“true temperance,” and though he may, perhaps, have been 
a little astonished that help should be sought Graia ab urbe, 
by teetotallers from brewers, he seems to have turned a not 
unfriendly ear to the application. Mr. Wetserep, how- 
ever, is a cautious man; and apparently has no aversion to 
the writing of letters. While, like Sir Tuomas, in Mans- 


field Park, he “ deliberated and pondered,” it was hinted to 


him that the rule of the Society which ordains that its 
Committee shall represent its two sections—total abstainers 
and moderate drinkers—in “as nearly as possible equal 
“‘ proportions” was not being observed with the straight- 
forward simplicity dear to Mr. WELLER. Accordingly, Mr. 
WETHERED wrote to every member of the Committee, 
got answers from almost all, and found that it was very 
“ unekal” indeed—that the water had it over the rum to 
the tune of three to one, or sixty to twenty out of eighty- 
six, the other six refusing or neglecting to give informa- 
tion. But, if some of them declined, others made up for 
it by volunteered matter. One of the total abstainers 
encouraged the catechumen by making observations about 
brewers and “ blood-guiltiness ” ; while another supported the 
demand of the Secretary for Mr. Werneren’s name and 
money by politely remarking that he was unable “to see 
“ how any one financially interested in promoting drinking 
“habits among our people can consistently join a Society 
“for the prevention of intemperance.” Therefore, Mr. 
WETHERED (whose letter, though excellent, is a little long) 
came to a conclusion not wholly different from that of his 
polite correspondent, and declined to join the Society. 

We believe, and we have much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging, that the Church of England Temperance Society 
does, in a sort of way, endeavour to avoid the extravagance 
of some of its kindred bodies. But Mr. Werneren’s letter 
shows ~ery opporsunely what indeed was well enough known 


before, that intolerance is of the essence of such Societies, and 
that the Muckiewratus and Macsriars of total abstinence 
can no more away with the Pounprexts and the Mortons of 
moderation than the prototypes of the one could endure the 
originals of the other. We know what generally happens 
in such unequal yokings, and which side gets the upper 
hand. We never, we confess, in such cases greatly pity the 
moderates, and in this case they are least to be pitied of 
all. No rational Christian man needs to belong to a Society 
in order to induce him to practise and recommend abstinence 
from excess. No irrational will-worshipper of total absti- 
nence will be satisfied with such practice and recommenda- 
tion. But meanwhile the well-intentioned moderates, though 
reviled and scorned by their associates, strengthen those 
associates’ position, and might even help to bring about the 
temporary triumph (it could only be temporary) of the 
most irrational and unchristian form of folly that ever 
maintained itself for years in a home of “ Christianity and 
“ civilization.” Mr. WerHerep, who is, as we have said, a 
cautious man, has looked before he leaped, and refrained 
from leaping ; let now those who have leaped before looking 
profit by his investigations and leap back. 


THE EAST-END STRIKE. 


— from the point of view of Mr. Burns, the 
strike at the East-End is not a dispute in which the 
onlooker is bound to take sides or feel any especial sym- 
pathy for either party. The dock labourers have their 
labour to sell, and the Companies are bound to buy it on 
the best terms they can. The strike, like other strikes, is 
a dispute between buyer and seller, in which both parties 
have a perfect right to higgle for what they think satis- 
factory terms. No doubt it must affect the interests of 
London, as any other quarrel in which many thousands of 
Londoners are concerned must needs do; but that is 
only a reason for hoping that the labourers and the Com- 
panies will both keep their heads, and not allow anger or 
any other form of folly to blind them. The good order 
hitherto observed by the dock labourers supplies a most 
effective comment on the pretensions of the noisy and 
menacing mob which collected in Trafalgar Square to repre- 
sent the London poor. Dock labourers have never been 
supposed to form the pick of the working class. They are 
now in a position which has always been found to be 
irritating, and has occasionally led to violence. Yet 
though the strikers have, as usual, put pressure on the 
men who were disposed to remain at work, there has been 
no talk about lead or bread; and they do not roam about 
the West-End, howling and smashing windows. If any 
further evidence were needed that the rabble collected in 
the West by Mr. Burys and Mr. CunincHame GRAHAM 
was a mere stage mob, it is supplied by the East-End strike. 

As for the question whether the Companies or the 
labourers ought to yield, or what compromise they ought to 
make, it is one to be settled by purely business considera- 
tions. It is not the interest of either side to repeat the 
ruinous quarrel which drove the Thames shipbuilding in- 
dustry to the Clyde. The labourers would have as much to 
lose by going to extremes as the Companies. It is equally 
clear that the Companies have everything to lose by what- 
ever may tend to drive trade still more away from London. 
But these general considerations do not help much towards 
the discovery of an acceptable compromise ; nor, indeed, is 
outside criticism likely to be of much value in such a 
case. The men complain that their pay is poor and 
their employment irregular. These are undoubtedly evils; 
but the question is just whether they are not insepa- 
rable from most work in the docks. Much of the labour 
done there requires no skill and hardly even any great 
strength. Therefore, all who have no resource but their 
arms and legs flock into it and keep wages down. The 
irregularity of the employment is equally inevitable, since 
no possible management can provide that docks shall be at 
all times equally full, and the weather as well as the move- 
ment of trade makes the work fluctuate. It may easily be 
believed that the Companies, which have been far from 
prosperous, would be glad to keep wages as low as pos 
sible, so as to increase their chance of earning good 
profits now that the revival of trade and agreement 
among themselves promise better times. They will be 
very foolish if they allow this natural wish to lead them 
too far. Still the fact remains that times have been 
hard with the Companies, and that they have struggled 
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along, making no profit or very little, but going on supply- 
ing employment which was better than none. They may 
not be able to give much better terms, and in that case, 
however hard the lot of the men may be, they, like other 
human beings, must be content to go without that which 
cannot be obtained. It is beside the question to say 
that the Companies have brought their troubles on them- 
selves by excessive competition. Very likely they have, but 
that does not prove them to be in the possession of 
resources out of which better wages could be paid. Many 
dockyard labourers are reduced to this hard and un- 
trustworthy form of employment because they had not 
the good sense, industry, and faculty to acquire a better 
trade ; but these errors and defects of theirs supply no 
yeason Why they should put up with poorer wages than 
they can get by bargaining. The whole question is not one 
of what people ought to have, or what ought to be done in 
areally comfortable world, but of what they can get in the 
world as it is. From the fact that the Companies are offer- 
ing a slight rise in wages, it appears that they are not in- 
disposed to allow their labourers to share in the general 
improvement. Whether the rise offered is sufficient is 
a question which no man who is not intimately acquainted 
with the affairs of the Companies can possibly discuss 
with knowledge. But it is at least possible that the labourers 
may be acting against their own interest by refusing the 
offers made them. Their advisers, if they are honest, will 
be very careful not to persuade them to stand out unless 
they are very sure that better terms are to be obtained. 
Unfortunately, the fashion in which the strike is extending, 
and the appearance both of deliberation and aggression in 
the recent conduct of the men, lead to the conviction that 
it is not an honest attempt to raise the price of their work, 
but a labour conflict artificially encouraged by the leaders 
as an attack on the Companies. : 


THE GERMANS ABROAD. 


4 as cold water which the German official papers have 
been instructed to throw on the amateur fanatics of 
German colonization is, of course, a liquid not disagreeable 
to Englishmen, though it would be a very great mistake to 
overestimate its significance. Even the timidity of Mr. 
LaBoucuERE, who sees a bear in every bush and a profitable 
{and therefore hideous) alliance for England in every visitor, 
need not alarm itself at the prospect of great gain to Mr. 
LaBoucHERE’s country because the North German Gazette 
has snubbed those about Dr. Peters. [In the first place, it 
must be remembered that these free-lances of patriotism are 
not at all to the German official taste, and that the great 
Mr. Waker of Derry would have run the chance of quite 
as severe remarks from any Wiii1AM of Hohenzollern as 
he actually received from Witt1aM of Nassau. Germany 
is doing her own recognized work by her own recognized 
officer, in the person of Captain Wissmann, with due sup- 
port and countenance from England, and she naturally feels 
no particular enthusiasm when Dr. This and Dr. That 
call for the blood of Admiral Freemant ie, and spoil sport 
by urging their own little plans of self-advantage and 
self-advertisement. It is true that this douche of cool 
good sense about the difficulty of developing colonial acqui- 
sitions and the necessity of concentrating effort con- 
trasts a little oddly with the tone taken not so many 
years, or even so very many months, ago, when avalanches 
of telegrams announced day after day that Germany was 
annexing here, there, and everywhere, and when, in the 
course of a season or thereabouts, a Power which had just 
before had not a foreign possession in the world, was found 
running up its flags in South-west Africa, in Equatorial 
Africa East and West, in Papua, in Oceania. It was 
pointed out at the time that Prince Bismarck was, in all 
probability, humouring a national fad at the expense of a 
Power which, for the moment, was not disposed to make 
difficulties, or even, as in the case of Angra Pequeiia, to 
take the least trouble about anything, rather than laying or 
pursuing a deep plan of policy. It may be pointed out now 
that he is probably recognizing facts much more than he is 
making magnanimous sacrifices to propitiate England and 
harrow up Mr. Lazoucuerr’s feelings. 

All the same, it is not unsatisfactory to see that one 
observer of unsurpassed shrewdness, and some part at any 
rate of a nation which is practical enough when it is not 
utterly visionary, have discovered the truth about coloniza- 


tion. It is not a very recondite truth, but it is one which 
nations seem singularly slow to learn, and which we our- 
selves did not learn till after long and sometimes bitter ex- 
perience. There is a story—too long and perhaps too well 
known to tell or re-tell—the point of which is the remark 
as explaining the failure in the world of a certain young 
couple :—“ Oh, they began with the chicken |” the speaker 
being a typical French peasant, who had not promoted his 
own household from cabbage soup to the chicken till late 
in life. Almost all European nations—down to the latest 
instance, that of the Belgians on the Congo—have “ begun 
“with the chicken,” with paper annexations of vast terri- 
tories, with governors, with constitutions, with Heaven 
knows what, instead of with making modest settlements, 
with getting command of trade, with fighting, if fight- 
ing be necessary, only with the nearest person who im- 
peratively calls for chastisement, and so creeping on from 
small things to great. At the Camaroons, which is a very 
small station, and open to the use of naval force, the Germans 
have hitherto carried out their plan without any very 
decided rebuff. At Samoa a very decided rebuff, indeed, 
has met them. In Damara Land and at Zanzibar they 
have got themselves into notorious difficulties. Very little 
has been heard of what they have been doing in the part 
of New Guinea abandoned to them. A nation with such 
commercial aptitudes ought sooner or later to be able to 
colonize fairly well, though appearances hitherto certainly 
seem to indicate that the German aptitude is rather for 
trading under other rule than for governing as well as 
trading. But for the time the truth of old adages has been 
once more found to be fact, and the CHANCELLOR has had 
the sense to recognize it. A joyful and a pleasant thing it is 
when your governing man recognizes fact when he sees it, 
and perhaps it isa thing not so common as it is pleasant 
and joyful. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION. 


_— famous maxim Summum jus, summa injuria has 
perhaps been wrongly translated. It may only mean, 
after all, that summary jurisdiction gives unusual oppor- 
tunities for going wrong. The newspapers of last Wednes- 
day afforded to those people who read the newspapers at 
this time of year a double opportunity of interpreting and 
applying the proverb for themselves. The Saturday Review, 
which is read all the year round, may perhaps usefully 
undertake the task of combining the incidents and pointing 
the moral. Captain Crawrorp, whose case is the more 
serious, and shall therefore be taken first, was till lately 
chief British official in the district of Sulymah, on the 
western shores of Africa. The Sierra Leone coast is not a 
paradise for Europeans, and Captain Crawrorp’s health 
appears to have suffered, like that of so many others, from 
the climate of this perilous region. We would fain hope 
that a shattered state of mind and nerves is the best, and 
the only, though the very inadequate, excuse for the terrible 
crime of which Captain Crawrorp has been convicted. 
The charge against him was that he caused the death of 
a native servant by “excessive and inhuman flogging.” 
English gentlemen, whatever their faults, are as seldom 
cruel as cowardly, and soldiers are less prone than civilians 
to be callous of pain inflicted upon others. The servant 
whose death Captain Crawrorp caused had been guilty of 
theft, which he probably regarded in much the same light 
as an English housemaid would regard the fault of getting 
up late in the morning. But he has forfeited his life for 
it, and that under torture. Some notion of the treat- 
ment he must have received may be gathered from the 
simple fact that no less than seven policemen were indicted 
with Captain Crawrorp. ‘They were acquitted, because 
the Court held that they were only obeying the orders of 
their superior officer. At Freetown, perhaps naturally, 
they seem to think more of discipline than of law. But we 
presume that even there the policemen would not have been 
exonerated if they had actually hanged the nigger. Captain 
Crawrorp has been sentenced to the very mild penalty of 
twelve months’ imprisonment, and it is said that efforts are 
being made to reduce the term on account of his impaired 
constitution. It would, of course, be wrong to show as 
little concern for Captain Crawrorp’s life as he showed 
for the native’s. But it may be hoped that no ground will 
be afforded for the idea that Englishmen may do as they 
please at Sierra Leone. 

The strange conduct of Lady Macartyey is not to be 
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taken too seriously, though we must say that, if Mr. De 
Rurzen had sent her to prison, instead of fining her, she 
would have had no right to complain. Lady Macartney, 
whose husband, Sir Hattmay Macarryey, is secretary to 
the Chinese Legation, is described by the cautious reporter 
as a person “ of foreign extraction.” She has, we believe, 
been extracted from France, a country which is not usually 
reckoned as beyond the pale of civilization. But that does 
not confer upon her the privilege, which she seems eccen- 
tric enough to value, of banging English girls about, and 
pulling down their back hair. She cannot plead, like 
Captain Crawrorp, that she is responsible to the QUEEN 
and to the mother-country for the maintenance of order 
in a place where order is very difficult to maintain. On 
the contrary, she lives in Harley Place, Marylebone, 
where she is free to engage any servants she pleases, 
and to dismiss them on proper notice. What she has 
no business to do is to turn them off without a month’s 
warning or a month’s wages, and to come to fisticuffs with 
them when they do not please her. This information she 
has now acquired at the cost of paying rather more than 
five guineas, and of seeing her proceedings described in the 
public press as follows. ANNIE Fot.err deposed that Lady 
Macartney “ attacked her, caught her by the throat, and 
“a struggle took place, in the course of which witness 
* pulled Lady Macarrney’s hair down her back, and she 
“ disarranged witness's. The struggle lasted for fifteen 
“ minutes,’ &c. &c. All this was because ANNIE FoLLetr 
had asked for the opportunity of finding a new situation, to 
which she was legally entitled. Annie and JEssIE 
Davis, who was “knocked against the hat-stand,” are, we 
trust, not permanently the worse for their little encounters, 
whereas the African victim is dead. We can easily imagine 
Captain Crawrorp’s defence, Theft is very common in 
Sulymah, and this thief had been often caught before, and 
flogging is the only thing a nigger minds, and if you strike 
a native he dies to spite you. The moral effect upon human 
= of its physical environment can scarcely be exagge- 
rated. 


“TRELAND EXPECTS ——” 


i hy is said, with some though not entire truth, that Ireland 
is a poor country, and a profane member of Parliameat 
might remark that this is doubtless the reason why we have 
it always with us. The performances of the present week 
in reference to Ireland are only noticeable because of the 
extreme illustration they give of the utter absurdity and 
hollowness of Irish debates. Human nature—Irish human 
nature—would not be expected, we suppose, to refrain from 
debating Mr. Batrovur’s salary ; so we may confine our- 
selves to the earlier part. of the week. The important 
proceedings of the Session came to an end when the mis- 
management of the Government and the unscrupulousness 
of the Opposition between them brought about the with- 


‘drawal of the Tithes Bill. There then remained nothing 


but matter in itself purely uncontentious or so little deserv- 
ing serious contention as the Bill which, owing to Mr. 
Sa.t’s well-meaning high-handedness in Grand Committee, 
was subjected to additional debate in the House. As to 
this all rational men are in agreement. Some Gladstonians 
triumphantly inform Unionists that not thus will Ireland 
be bribed. They might have spared their labour, for no 
Unionist, who is not a kind of lunatic, ever dreamt that it 
was otherwise. The Light Railways Bill and other Bills of 
the same kind have been brought in by the Government and 
supported by the Unionist party merely as part of the duty 
of endeavouring to govern Ireland for the best, and with 
the profoundest conviction that some Irishmen (using that 
word with the common, though rather unfair, connotation 
of Nationalist) will refuse the gift and be ungrateful, that 
others (the major part) will accept it and be ungrateful, 
but that figs are much more likely to be found on the 
national plant of Scotland than gratitude in a Nationalist. 
It was equally matter of common knowledge that the Eng- 
lish Radicals who pretend to be Ireland’s friends would 
oppose, partly because their friendship does not extend 
further than taking part in eviction picnics, and partly be- 
cause the first and last thought of English Radical members 
in reference to a Tory Government measure is, “Is this a 
“bad Bill? Vote against it. Is it a good one? Vote 
“ against it ten times harder.” The really practical thing 
would have been for the Opposition to name the number of 


then for the House to adjourn meanwhile. But we 
have not reached this state of wisdom, in which, indeed, 
a Gladstonian Opposition, as at present constituted, could 
hardly exist. 

Monday’s example was bettered by Tuesday, and it would 
be hard to enumerate the number of Irish subjects which 
received notice, from the delicate question whether the 
member for Camborne has been (which we should sincerely 
regret) appointed to a variety of the office created by a 
certain Oxford undergraduate, to Mr. Lea’s wild outburst 
on the subject of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. Mr, 
Saaw Lerevre and Mr. Macye1tt put their heads together 
in order to pave (with a well-known material) the way toa 
fresh discussion of the thrice and three hundred times dis. 
cussed CLANRICARDE case, which comes, when all is said, to 
neither more nor less than this—that Lord CLANRICARDE ig 
one of the unpleasant people who take and give nothing 
but what they are strictly entitled to take and formally 
bound to give. Mr. Heaty, with a total disregard of the 
feelings of Sir Gzorce TrEvELyAN, referred to the Frencu 
case, Sir GEorGE’s connexion with which was so powerfully 
pointed out by Mr. Heaty’s gifted colleague, Mr. O’Brizy, 
Mr. Fow.er, who seems to be a kind of Home Rule 
BaaaM, said the handsomest things of Mr. Batrour, but 
laid it down in so many words that “the attempt to 
“ govern Ireland logically must be a failure.” It is almost 
impossible to imagine a greater burlesque of Parliamentary 
proceedings than Mr. Harrineton’s grave complaint that 
the religion of telegraph clerks is not more exactly propor- 
tioned to the population of their place of service. But all 
such things do well enough for the purpose—the purpose 
of appeasing the wrath of the Freeman’s Journal with the 
slackness of Irish members, and showing with what terrible 
earnestness the Hibernian legislator would legislate if he 
were only allowed. 


CRETE AND ARMENIA, 
oy of the possibly well-intentioned, but certainly 


weak-minded, fanatics whose one idea of Continental 
polities seems to consist in hunting the Sunray and the 
Emperor of Austria out of their respective dominions, 
were at the end of last week and the beginning of this in a 
state of comparative happiness about Crete. Smakrr Pasha 
would have to come back, the Turkish troops would have 
to be withdrawn, horrible atrocities would be committed 
(the atrocity is to this kind of person rather a means to a 
desirable end than anything else, and he is chiefly grieved 
when it does not occur or cannot be invented), and Crete 
would shortly be restored, as a consequence, to the Hellenic 
Kingdom. It is, of course, impossible to say that these 
things will not happen; and it is equally impossible to say 
whether the prophecy of them had anything to do with 
the curious little Russo-Greek intrigue said to have been 
‘attempted. But at present the prophecy seems to be accom- 
plishing itself by contraries. SHakrr Pasha has been well 
received, and has at once taken the most straightforward, 
as well as the most pacific, means of coming to an under- 
standing with the insurgents; the Turkish troops are being 
strengthened to an extent really commensurate to the diffi- 
culty ; atrocities, instead of increasing on this account, are 
diminishing, and the happy restoration of something that 
never existed would appear to be indefinitely postponed. 
In reference to this last point it may be observed that the 
Cretans themselves apparently do not share the ideas of our 
English Philhellenes and Turcophobes. But whether they 
do or not, it is pretty clear that the better aspect of affairs 
in Crete is due to two things. The first is the late, but 
not, it would seem, quite too late, awakening of the Porte 
to the necessity of acting vigorously. The second is the 
way in which the Powers have given M. Tricovris a hint, 
which he has been sensible enough to take, that they do 
not recognize Greece as possessing any locus standi in tbe 
matter. To this may be added, if any one thinks proper, 
the fact—a pretty certain fact—that the insurrection is 
wholly unconnected with any Turkish “ oppression” what- 
ever, and that, so far as the matter has been one of 
religion against religion, the Mussulmans have not been 
the aggressors, and have suffered the most of the two. 
The Asiatic centre of disturbance does not seem to be 
for the moment much more promising than the European, 
if, indeed, Crete can be called European. Our Turcophobes, 
failing to respond to the affectionate demand for a few 


hours under which it would not let the Bill through, and 
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fidence that few people will look to see what it really con- 
tains, talk glibly about “ Nestorians” and “ Armenians” as 
if they were the same thing, and produce with triumph a 
document, whether genuine or apocryphal matters little, in 
which the SuLTaN recommends his officers to maintain the 
rights and privileges of the Kurds. Weshould have thought 
t persons who for the most part call themselves Liberals 
would have held it as the first principle of good govern- 
ment that everybody’s rights and privileges should be 
maintained ; but apparently Neo-Liberalism has changed 
in this as in so many other things, and Russia is openly 
implored to step in, that the rights and privileges of the 
Kurds may not be maintained. It may be hoped, in- 
deed, that the tardy resipiscence which has exhibited itself 
jn the dealings of the Porte with Crete will extend to 
Armenia also, and that, not content with abstaining from 
oppression—an abstinence which has been the rule for 
many years—the Sutran’s Government will take care not 
to let things slide in the fashion which gives opportunity to 
agitators and atrocity-mongers. The experience of the last 
war showed that the value of the Kurds as irregular troops 
was very much overrated and their value as regular troops 
almost nil; while the Armenians, who, on the whole, still 
prefer the Suttan to the Czar, have made some of the 
best soldiers in the Russian army. It is almost impossible 
for well-wishers to the Turks to help them if they will not 
perceive simple facts of this kind ; and the mulish obstinacy 
of not perceiving them does far more harm than “ atroci- 
“ ties,” which nineteen times out of twenty do not exist, or 
religious differences, which need make little difference. For 
the present, however, the failure of the atrocity-mongers to 
prove their case is almost absolute, and that is something. 


THE SCIENCE COLLECTION. 


/_~ moral of the Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Science Collection at South Kensington 
is briefly this—that, if you have a national collection at all, 
it ought to be complete, and it ought to be properly housed. 
Most people will agree with the Committee. An incomplete 
collection is an eyesore. It is as bad as an incomplete 
edition. It is the glory of a collection to be complete. To 
be truly worthy of praise it ought to supply the inquirer 
so fully that he has no need to go elsewhere. If it does 
not—if some specimens are missing and journeys must be 
made to supply them—the scientific, literary, or artistic 
mind is very properly aggrieved. When the maker of the 
collection is the State, and when it is of a kind which 
can be made complete by mere outlay of money and 
care, grief is replaced by indignation at the discovery 
of empty places where links ought to be. That when 
your complete collection is formed, it ought to be pro- 
perly housed is a self-evident proposition. The Treasury 
has been suspected of thinking the completion and ade- 
quate housing of the Science collection at South Ken- 
sington less important than the saving of money. To 
judge by the composition of the Committee the sus- 
picion was unfounded. The accusation was probably based 
on nothing more solid than a general estimate of the 
view and character of the Treasury. In any case that 
meddlesome department will not be able to justify any 
future refusal of money by the report of its Committee. 
It has been recommended to supply 90,000 feet of ex- 
hibition space, together with “ offices, warehouses, work- 
“shops, or other accessories,” and that at an early date. 
Now the scientific world can begin the long and arduous 
task of persuading the Treasury to carry out the recom- 
mendation of its own Committee. 

The department cannot complain that the gentlemen 
whose opinions it has asked have been exacting on behalf 
of science. On the contrary, they have shown every dis- 
Position to make space by weeding existing collections, 
or even by removing some bodily. They suggest, for in- 
stance, that fish-culture exhibits might be taken away to 
Plymouth, and are even ready if it were possible to 
remove the Naval Exhibition to Greenwich. In spite of a 
certain air of plausibility about the proposition that things 
appertaining to the sea should be near the sea, we are not 
sure that we agree with them. A collection, we say again, 
ought to be complete. South Kensington ought surely, 
therefore, to have its naval and fishery sections. If it is 
desirable to have a school for the study of fishery at Ply- 
mouth, it ought to be provided with models and speeimens 


Besides, London is, after all, the head-quarters 
of study of all kinds, and the inconvenience which would be 
caused by the removal of the means of the study from it to 
a provincial town would more than counterbalance what- 
ever gain there might be in the liberation of space for exhi- 


of its own. 


bition at South Kensington. We are, therefore, glad that 
various considerations, such as a strong public feeling and the 
refusal of the owners of handsome specimens to have them 
sent away from London, forbid the removal of the naval 
gallery. The Committee’s expression of a willingness to 
sacrifice a part of the collection may be taken to be chiefly 
a proof of its disposition to consult that “regard to the 
“ financial exigencies which must always be present to 
“those entrusted with vhe expenditure of public funds.” 
In dealing with other parts of the collection, the Committee 
shows a real desire to do with the minimum of space and 
money. It is prepared to see the different sections severely 
weeded of superfluous specimens ; it recommends the use of 
diagrams instead of models, wherever the drawing will 
serve the turn; and would retain only such examples of 
old forms of machines or instruments as are necessary for 
the purpose of illustrating historical developments. This, 
beyond all doubt, is the system on which a collection 
should be formed. With the other suggestions of the 
Committee—that the sections of the collection should be 
brought together, housed in a safe way, made accessible, 
and properly looked after—equally little fault can be found. 
We end as we began, by saying that a national collection 
should be complete, and should be supplied with an estab- 
lishment in proportion to the national dignity. It is stupid, 
and wasteful too, to throw away money on half-finished 
things; and that is what is done when funds needed to 
carry to completion something which has been begun, and 
to make it safe, are refused. 


AMONG THE CHACHANS. 


T HE Kurdish village of Kubur-ul-Beidh, “the Whited Sepul- 

chres,” marks the boundary of the Shammar country to the 
north. As the traveller emerges from the waterless tracts of the 
great Jazirah plain, he enters once more a land of rivers, and 
streams, and brooks, a fair and fertile land wasted under the heel 
of the feckless and reckless Osmanli. Here the Badu guide turns 
his back on the ploughed and harried soil that owns him not, and 
sets his face towards the virgin solitudes of his own beloved 
desert. Six hours’ hot and weary ride over the rolling downs, 
waving fields of yellow wheat, to Nisibin; for supplies are ex- 
hausted, and it is not possible to wait to-day for friendly night to 
throw its cooling shade over our path. The noonday sun blazes 
on earth and sky—there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. A 
silent echoing void of flaming heat, so dazzling and brilliant that 
it weighs upon the aching eyeballs with a sense of blackness of 
darkness; for the senses seem all confounded, obliterated, under 
that flood of flame and fire. Nisibin, in Niebuhr’s time a wretched 
village of one hundred and fifty houses, is still the same desolate 
shadow of what was once “the strong and ancient city of Nisibis, 
the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East,” until, some ten 
short years after it had repulsed with loss and ignominy the power 
of Sapor, it was basely surrendered by the unworthy successor of 
Julian, flying before the Persian barbarians, as part of the price of 
“that ignominious peace that has justly been considered as a 
memorable era in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire.” After 
crossing “ the little stream of the Mygdonius” the town, which 
need not detain us, is entered. It has nothing to show of the 
triple line of walls and lofty towers which once bid defiance to 
the hosts of the conquering Shahpur, and held watch and ward 
on the utmost limits of the Roman Empire. Hassan the muleteer 
found a brother here, and after many hugs and kisses in true 
Eastern fashion, the two men fell to deploring the evil fate in 
store for themselves from the hands of the Chachan robbers whose 
haunts they were about to enter. The brother was full of the 
ferocious villany of these Circassian bandits, and finally brought 
as testimony a number of wretched Kurdish peasants, members of 
a plundered caravan, who had barely escaped with their lives 
from the hands of these dreaded robbers. The end was that the 
muleteer declined to venture himself and his beasts any further 
into the deserts without an escort, which, he said, could be pro- 
cured at Mardin, twelve hours’ march from Nisibin. Here is a 
theme for the man who holds that the history and the fate of 
mighty empires point no moral, bring no wisdom to a foolish 
generation that prates of “a nineteenth century,” as who would 
say, “Doubtless we are the people and wisdom will die with 
us!” Where, sixteen centuries ago, Diocletian and his Cwsar 
Galerius met the ambassador of the Great King, the Persian 
Narses, and decreed that the city of Nisibis stood inviolate under 
the shadow of Imperial Rome, a place of arms and of peaceful 
commerce on the furthest limits of the Empire, and strong in 
the strength and security of the Roman power in Asia, the land 
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enjoyed a pee and tranquil peace, now, “from beyond the 
Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to 
those of Antioch,” a feeble horde of ill-armed and plundering 
outlaws spreads terror and devastation through the land, and the 
ring of ruling pashas looks on helpless and indifferent. So much 
for the march of nineteen centuries of civilization in some of the 
fairest provinces of Asia. 

Unlike Nisibin, the ruins of Dara, magnificent in decay, still 
remain to attest the former grandeur of that city, “founded by 
Anastasius and improved by the perseverance of Justinian.” On 
the road, to the left and the right, there are the remains of old 
castles, blocks of massive masonry hurled in fragments to the 
ground. At noon the camp is at Dara, by a spring of pure and 
abundant water, bubbling out of the foot of Mount Masius. 
Across the valley and over the low, rocky hills run the solid 
foundations of that impregnable fortress, whose lofty walls and 
towers are described as monuments of strength and beauty. 
Within the line of the walls, and under the massive ruins that 
encumber the uneven ground, is a labyrinth of vaulted chambers 
and great cisterns, hewn out of the solid rock. It is a barren 
desert, abandoned to the Kurdish shepherds, who herd their flocks 
of goats among the ruins; and after nightfall no foot dare tread 
within the enchanted space, for it is guarded by jinns and horrid 
demons. Travellers came and drank at the spring and departed— 
small groups of Kurdish peasants, then a Turkish Zaptieh ; but 
none would tarry longer than need be by the haunted ruins ; and 
at last, yielding to Ali and the Mukari, the travellers turned their 
backs regretfully on the ruins of Dara before the shades of night 
began to gather. Next morning’s sun found them toiling up the 
steep mountain path to Mardin, a city set ona hill, towering aloft 
at the sheer height of two thousand feet over the level plain, which 
breaks like a boundless sea at the foot. The narrow streets rise 
like terraced battlements to the foot of the scarped, precipitous 
crown of the hill on which stands the ruined citadel. The mag- 
nificent gateway of the Masjid Sultan Isa, the most perfect ex- 
ample of Moorish architecture in Asia, lifts its richly sculptured 
arch aloft over the town, and from its massive terrace and 
galleries of hewn stone you gaze right down into infinite space, 
where the boundless desert is lost in the misty horizon. Descend 
again from that glorious, breezy height, a flight or two of worn 
steps, and you feel, but hardly see, the hubbub of busy life astir 
around you. Of all the places where men are wont to traffic and 
get gain, none, surely, so shuns the light of open day as the fitful, 
dim, obscure, and vaulted crypts that form the bazars of Mardin. 
Overhead are the open streets ; down here the din of traffic seems 
to come obscurely mufiled and deadened from the bowels of the 
mountain. “ Behold, O Beg!” said the Mukari’s brother, “here 
are two Chachins. Dogs and sons of dogs! If we meet them in 
the desert, our lives are poured out like water. Allah defend us 
from the filthy scoundrels!” The two Circassians, seated on a 
shopboard, even among that motley crowd of Asiatics, certainly 
bore the palm of conspicuous savagery. Their tanned counten- 
ances, under huge sheepskin caps, wore a yet more fierce and evil 
expression by reason of their fair complexions ; and their patched 
and filthy garments spoke utter poverty, or utter recklessness, or 
both. The wildest Badu of the Jazirah deserts looks an honest 
man by comparison. 

At the khan was a burly Englishman, travelling by the postal 
route to Samsun. He had been dancing attendance the whole of 
the previous day at the Serai, and had failed to prevail upon the 
Governor to give him an escort of a single Zaptieh. He went off 
railing at the evasive and dilatory Turk; but, as there was not 
the slightest necessity for giving him protection over a perfectly 
safe road, there was, perhaps, some excuse for the Turk. Then 
came another attempt on him. The Deputy-Governor, a capable 
and friendly Jacobite in frock-coat and fez, ordered in coffee and 
cigarettes, and said that an escort should be provided if the 
Mushir could spare the men; “ although,” he added, “a score of 
men will not avail you if the Chachans choose to attack you; 
they fear neither God nor devil, much less the Osmanli.” Pre- 
sently the Mushir was ushered in with many salaams, and the 
company rose. Ilis greeting was courteous and kindly, and he 
said at once that two Zaptiehs were at our disposal at any time 
we might demand them; and the interview was at an end. Half 
an hour had done the business for us over which the Englishman 
referred to had unsuccessfully spent a whole day; and the in- 
ference was that the fault, after all, was not with these courteous 
and kindly officials. Even English travellers in Turkey will find 
the absence of tact and civility somewhat a hindrance ; but, as 
a rule, the majority of English travellers in the East are Christian 
gentlemen. 

Instead of two Zaptiehs, one only made his appearance. The 
Mukiri was content, however; Sheikh Mir Chawish of Mardin 
carried a repeating carbine slung over his shoulder, a cavalry 
sabre slung at his side, and rode a splendid little Arab cob, his 
own property. Ife wore a dark-blue military uniform, a pair of 
enormous boots, and a gaudy silk kaffieh enveloped his head and 
shoulders. He was, moreover, a capital companion, full of Arab 
lore and legend, which he was nothing loth to impart. The party 
scrambled down the precipitous path in the early morning, and 
once more found themselves on the broad, rolling desert, with 
faces set towards the Euphrates. Across that silent plain they 
rode, a moving speck on the vast expanse, not a moving or living 
thing beside themselves to stir the solitudes. A ruined and 
deserted village lay in the path, where was a rough stone tank of 
excellent water; the inhabitants had died or fled no one knew 


when or why or how. Chawish said the name of it was Mashkuk 
which means, in Arabic, “Shattered.” The land is fair ang 
fertile, with streams of running water. Two brawling torrents 
were crossed in a morning’s march, the banks aglow with rhodo. 
dendrons in bloom. On the second day the travellers turneg 
aside to seek an encampment which Chawish declared to he in 
the neighbourhood. They found the low black tents spreaq 
among the boulders that strewed the foot of a rugged mound, 
The natives—wild, unkempt, and uncouth—turned out to star, 
too stupid or too stupefied to_reply to Chawish’s cheery greeting. 
They were neither Arabs nor Kurds, as one might see at a glance; 
they were Yezidies, that strange race of semi-pagans who worshj 
the Devil (so say the Moslems), and whose visible sign and 
symbol for their deity is a cock. The girls of the encampment 
came and sat on the boulders, twirling their little hand-spindles, 
whispering and giggling; finally, by dint of very cautious 
approaches, the travellers arrived at speaking terms, and when 
evening came on, and the men brought in their flocks, had a weird 
and fantastic gathering by the lurid fire in the headman’s tent, 
Ali vowed that the Devil-worshippers were wizards and sorcerers. 
whose neighbourhood was uncanny and unsafe. And even the 
bold Chawish did not attempt to disguise his disgust when it was 
decided to pass the night in such evil company. Dawn, however, 
found him and his companions unscathed and alive, wending their 
way to Wiranshahr, “the Desolate City,” whose ruins are a marvel 
and a mystery. 

The very name of the city is lost. The Persian name that it 
bears only describes the utter desolation that has fallen on its 
walls of hewn and polished stone, its beautiful palaces and 
temples ; for those graceful shafts and vaulted foundations, the 
shattered blocks of sculptured masonry, all testify to the former 
beauty and grandeur of a city that has perished with the power 
that founded it. The remains are Roman; similar to, but not so 
massive as, those at Dara; and, like Dara and Nisibis, the city 
stood by the springs and streams of abundant water. Chawish, 
unheedful of these monuments of a fallen empire, proposed an 
immediate visit to the Turkish Mudir, and stipulated that he was 
to be allowed to conduct the negotiations fora change of Zaptiehs 
himself. He was to resign his charge here and return to Mardin. 
The “Serai” was found to consist of a range of half a dozen small 
and dirty rooms, overlooking the court of a vast enclosure of mud 
walls. In one of the rooms was the Mudir’s brother, a sickly- 
looking young man, who bade his visitors go to the Bimbashi, in 
an adjoining apartment. Chawish beat upon the door with the 
pommel of his sword; and presently a sound of coughing and 
spitting was heard inside; the door was opened by a Turkish 
soldier, in a very dirty shirt, who admitted them to the presence 
of his colonel, still in bed, and then retired to his own couch 
again. A long conversation in Turkish ensued between Chawish 
and the Bimbashi; the former not the least abashed, assuming, 
indeed, rather a bullying tone. On coming out he began to con- 
gratulate himself on a good morning’s work. “ What did you 
say to the man?” “I said you were travelling on the high 
business of the English Elchi at Stamboul, and that the English 
Daulah would make trouble for the Sultan unless you were forth- 
with provided with a good and sufficient escort. Then the Bim- 
bashi wanted to know why only one Zaptieh, meaning myself, 
had brought you so far across these deserts. I told him there 
were six of us, and that I had left the other five behind on the 
road, intending to rejoin them on my way back to Mardin. 
“Then you told the man a heap of shameless lies, and I will go 
back to him at once.” “Take my adviee, Beg, and leave well 
alone; you will not get a single Zaptieh here but by cunning and 
bribery. I know the man and you do not. Besides, would you 
blacken my face, who have served you faithfully out of the affec- 
tion I have conceived for you?” And Chawish, not one whit 
abashed, set off forthwith on his return journey, lest by chance 
the Bimbashi should too soon discover the trick that had been 
played upon him. 

In the afternoon the two Zaptiehs arrived, fully equipped for 
the journey. One was a tall, athletic Chachan, or Circassian ; his 
companion, a talkative little Turk from Stamboul ; they rode upor 
mules and carried old muzzle-loading rifles. “If we meet the 
Chachins,” explained the Turk, “my brother, who is a Chachan 
himself, and a valiant lion, will know how to deal with them. 
“ And what will you do?” “Have no fears, Effendi; we wilh 
defend you or die.” There was riding for many hours across & 
flat, dreary plain, rank with noxious weeds; the swarms of flies 
stung the poor brutes to madness. At dark a ravine was crossed, 
with a stream, or small river, the Turkish name of which means 
“ Brook of the Lion.” The road ascends over stony and desolate 
hills, until about midnight, on the summit of the plateau, 4 
halting-place was reached, the name of it in Arabic Kharaba, which 
signifies “the Ruins.” In the moonless midnight a desolate spot. 
Black against the western sky stood the nameless ruins ; neither 
Mukari nor Zaptich would venture within the crumbling walls, 
the nightly haunt, they said, of ravenous beasts. By the light of 
the stars there could be distinguished prostrate pillars and ruinous 
heaps, vaulted crypts yawning, black and cavernous. An ominous 
hiss or growl coming out of the darkness gave a warning of some 
lurking foe, and it was safer to return to where the beasts were 
tethered and the men sitting by the blaze of a cheerful fire. The 
camping place was here because there was water. The water 
comes from the unknown depths of rock-hewn cisterns, each with 
its narrow orifice opening through the solid rock, and made to be 
closed by its sliding trap of stone, for the grooves were there yet. 
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It is on the track of Roman armies and Roman Emperors, and it 
is probable that the marching hosts of Rome used or hewed these 
¢isterns that they might not perish of thirst in crossing this water- 
Jess plateau, which stretches from near Edessa to the Brook of the 
Lion, on its eastern boundary. Or they may be of yet greater 
antiquity. Suddenly the deep silence of night was broken by a 
, faint and distant, a human voice raised in a prolonged and 
continuous shout like the cry of a man startled by a sudden peril. 
‘The Zaptiehs rose to their feet grasping their muskets; the party 
sat up and listened intently, but the cry was not repeated, and 
gilence reigned again on the dark and lonely hills. 

This district is the ancient province of Osrhoéne, one of the tran- 

sient conquests of Trajan in the first century. Not until two 
centuries later was it finally reduced to a Roman province, when 
A s, the last of its kings, was sent to Rome in chains, and 
Edessa, his capital, dignified with the rank of colony. Southward 
of our route lies the track of the ill-fated expedition of Julian when 
he marched to defeat and death in the distant dominions of Sapor. 
from Hierapolis on the Euphrates the Roman hosts marched 
northwards to Carrhe, which is Haran, where Abraham dwelt 
when he came from Ur of the Chaldees, and the Harran of the 
Arabs; then suddenly wheeled to the south, and reached on the 
third day the banks of the Euphrates again at Nicephorium, which 
is called by the Arabs Rakkah. Harran lies on the left behind the 
barren range of Jabal Taktak. But noon brings the summit of a 
rocky pass, and here are ruins of temple or castle, the former pro- 
bably, for close by are two empty rock-hewn tombs. The huge 
blocks of hewn and polished stone are heaped up pell-mell as if an 
earthquake had shattered the building to its foundations. Beneath 
the smooth, shelving rock is a magnificent reservoir of water ; 
the Mukari was let down by a rope into its dark and rocky depths, 
and sent up bucket after bucket of icy-cold water, sweet but 
somewhat discoloured, until man and beast had drunk their fill. 
A road hewn smooth and deep out of the solid rock descends by 
an easy slope into the valley on the other side. If the testimony 
of all history did not agree that the famous Temple of the Moon 
stood at Carrhz, one might well suppose that these gigantic ruins 
were the very remains of the old Saban shrine. Abraham, 
travelling slowly, like an Arab sheikh of the present day, may 
have halted here to water his flocks and herds and followers. He 
must have passed close by this spot when he departed out of 
Haran to go into the land of Canaan. The eldest servant of his 
house, when he came again to his native Mesopotamia with his 
camels to seek a wife for Isaac, found Rebecca at the well; “ and 
she went down to the well and filled her pitcher and came up,” 
and afterwards drew for the camels. Jacob, when he fied to Padan- 
Aram, the same home of his mother's father, “ found a well in a 
field” ; and “ out of that well they watered the flocks, and a great 
‘stone was upon the well’s mouth” —and the shepherds who came to 
water the > saa said, “of Haran are we.” To one the traveller 
descends, like Rebecca, by a flight of worn steps, and it seemed, 
with the Bible records brought vividly to mind, to be no far- 
fetched conjecture that these might be the very wells which 
play so important a part in the history of the old patriarchs. 

Then came the windings of a long, narrow valley. Solitude 
Teigns supreme in that forsaken desert; not a moving thing 
is visible. The two Zaptiehs either rode far behind or far ahead, 
and seemed to have particular objections to riding in close proxi- 
mity to the caravan. Perhaps wrong was done to the bold 
fellows by the suspicion that they thus preferred to hold them- 
selves in readiness either for flight or for battle, whichever might 
‘seem most convenient, in case the Chachins should suddenly fall 
> the laden mules. At the entrance of a low valley, opening 

ugh the hills to the left, was another mass of débris, squared 
‘and massive blocks of stone, overwhelmed upon the ground, 
blocking up the entrance of the narrow defile. Hard by was a deep, 
oblong excavation in the hard rock, partly covered by slabs of 
stone laid neatly in their place side by side. The chamber was 
empty and dry, and the Zaptieh from Stamboul said it had held 
‘the gold and treasures of the Rumi long before the Osmanlis came 
‘into the country. Five hours later the descent from the stony 
lateau began. In the green and fertile plain beyond were the 
ong lines of tents of the Syrian fellahin, for the travellers were 
now approaching the borders of Northern Syria. The swarthy 
Arab was behind in his native desert, and a fairer race, less 
free than himself, a patient race that has toiled and worn the 
yoke of many an oppressor, tilled the soil of the land. Even 
the tents, plain in the distance, spoke of the change. Many 
‘of the tents were white and some were striped, black and 
white, and no one ever found an Arab under a tent that was 
not blacker than his own swarthy countenance. The ill-shaped 
Jackets and baggy trousers of the Syrian peasants were a veritable 
ence, and almost a personal grievance, after the loose and 
— abba of the Arab. And there was the khan, substantial 

ck and mortar, a visible sign and proof that the desert + 4 
behind. Ali and the Zaptiehs held a noisy colloquy in Turkis 
With some women in the courtyard. The women were in per- 
manent possession, but gave permission to occupy the gateway. 
For the first time for many a day the party slept under a roof 
that hid the shining stars. 

The following day Urfa lay in front, extended white and 

a under the morning rays, against its background of low 
hills. _Urfa of the Turks, but far-famed Edessa of classic and 

stian story ; where the cross won its earliest triumphs, and 
the dark deities of aganism forsook their rival shrine at Carrhe 
the light di from her Christian school : where Arian 


factions strove with the apostate Emperor and felt the weight of 
the resentment of that oppressor of the Galileans; and where, 
centuries later, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, raised the standard 
against a sterner foe of Christianity, which triumphed, or seemed 
to triumph, when the short-lived Christian principality fell before 
the prowess of the father of Saladin. At the gate of Edessa 
dangers, if not toils, were over. “ Well, where were these terrible 
Chachans all the time, whom we did not see?” The Turk from 
Stamboul said something to his Circassian comrade, who replied 
with brief words and many a fierce and expressive gesture. 
Then, said the Turk, speaking in bad Arabic, “ Effendi, you did 
not see the Chachans, nor did I, but my brother, who is a Chachin 
himself, and a valiant lion, did. They dogged our steps from the 
first night at Khariba until we slept at peace within barred and 
bolted gates last night. Al-hamd-ul-Ilidh, you are here in safety 
re the dread of us was upon these godless prowlers of the 
esert. 


MADAME PUZZI. 


7 sense of loss which Mme. Puzzi's disappearance from the 
world of London—to say nothing of the wider world of 
music—brings to all who were privileged to call her friend, or 
even acquaintance, must not here be too much dwelt on, and, 
indeed, only those outside her family circle who knew her both 
as teacher and friend can rightly gauge it. Her knowledge of 
the world was like her knowledge of music, profound, but for all 
that had not in it one shade of cynicism. Proud with a just 
pride, without one touch of vanity, she made herself loved and 
respected, but never feared—as the word is commonly used—by 
all who were admitted to her friendship. She was the very soul 
of kindness; but it was a kindness on which none ever dreamed 
of presuming. Celebrated in Praed’s “Good Night to the Season ” 
as “ the Toso, So very majestic and tall,” herself a prima donna of 
extraordinary qualifications until she had lost her voice, she became 
the wife of Signor Puzzi, the greatest of horn-players (his only 
worthy successor having been M. Vivier), and also, it is believed, 
no mean diplomatist in a quiet way; and she became also the very 
first of professed teachers in England of the true Italian method 
of singing. A lesson from her, with her wide and penetrating 
knowledge of every detail of true musical and dramatic art, was 
a thing never to be forgotten. Nor was it less instructive to be 
in her company at any operatic performance. She had known 
well the giants of opera, in those old days of opera which Mr. 
Augustus Harris has lately done so much to revive; but her 
keen and kind judgment of new-comers was never affected by a 
desire to glorify the past at the expense of the present. It ma 
be added that her patience, acquired rather than inborn, wit 
faults both in public and private performances was almost inex- 
haustible. But then she was a great artist. And it is well 
known, to all who care for the knowledge, that a great artist is 
far more lenient in judgment than a passable, or even more than 
passable, amateur ; the reason of which is not far to seek. Until 
within a comparatively short time she continued to take an 
unflagging and always kindly critical interest in all that was 
done or sung on the operatic stage or concert platform. “ Mamma 
Puzzi”—one cannot help using the familiar phrase—was a store- 
house of memories that extended far beyond the musical and 
dramatic world, and those memories she was always ready, with 
her own inimitable wit and humour, to unfold for her friends. 
In her was the very best of the Italian temperament schooled and 
controlled by a heart of gold and a will of steel: so that she 
might deserve a saying of which some will recognize the origin— 
“There was only one Mme. Puzzi.” 

Her death must suggest to all but the younger opera-goers the 
changed conditions of Yealian opera and the many vicissitudes it 
has known during the past sixty years. As a singer, Mme. Puzzi's 
career began in 1827 at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, in 
the part of Agia in Rossini’s Pietro l'Eremita. Mlle. Toso, to 
give her maiden name, was trained at that nursery of famous 
singers, the Milan Conservatorio. She was young, charming, 
and beautiful exceedingly when engaged by Signor Puzzi for the 
London season. This engagement led to another, and before the 
next season arrived Mlle. Toso became Mme. Puzzi, and the stage 
she was eminently qualified to adorn knew her no more. For a 
long period, however, she exercised a constant and beneficial in- 
fluence on the course of Italian opera in England. Her artistic 
influence was acknowledged to be in the first rank of authority. 
Her career as a teacher, whose success was altogether extra- 
ordinary, and as a critic, to whom managers were wont to 
— when perplexed by the difficult and delicate task of de- 
ciding finally on the merits of young, untried vocalists, is one 
of the most remarkable in operatic history. A sound judg- 
ment in matters artistic is perhaps not wholly developed by 
education, Nature, probably, has tne share in its formation 
than professors of art are willing to concede. Mme. Puzzi’s 
natural gifts were happily matured in one of the best schools of 
musical training in Europe. Her “ singing method,” so produc- 
tive of excellent artists, was based on principles of theory and 
practice which time has tested and all great singers have ap- 

roved. The renown of Italian Conservatorios cannot be said to 
ave waned with the waning of Italian opera, and Milan, always 
in the first rank of sckools of music, may justly be proud of the 


fame acquired by Mme. Puzzi as a teacher. If at present the 
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Italian operatic stage in London is not mainly recruited from 
Italy, as it was in the flourishing days of Lumley, it is not because 
great singers are not raised in Italy, but because other countries 
are more canvassed by the impresario’s agents. A very large 
roportion of foreign stage vocalists are educated finally in 
Ftaly. Many, indeed, have been preserved from the evil effects 
of defective training by a fortunate sojourn at Milan or Naples. 
What Mr. Sims Reeves has to say on this important question, 
in his entertaining “Jubilee” volume, is not less weighty now 
than in his own years of training. The accident of birth may 
endow a country with the exceptional singer; but it is to 
Italy, as a rule, that we owe the educating method that makes 
the singer exceptional. 

When Mme. Puzzi made her début at the King’s Theatre 
Italian opera was a great and popular institution. It was 
dominated by the genius of Rossini, who did more than any 
other composer to stay for the time the advance of those reform- 
ing theories of Gluck which were subsequently to be developed 
by Wagner and his followers beyond the aims of the composer of 
Orféo. Italian opera was genuine Italian opera, “ undebased,” 
as old-fashioned people would now say, when the beautiful Mlle. 
Toso sang for a season in the works of Rossini, Mercadante, and 
others who were great composers for great singers. Then was 
the human voice, in a sense, glorified and accorded a sig- 
nificant prominence in the lyric scene. Italian opera itself had, 
however, recently experienced a mild and salutary revolution. 
Only some few years before that first appearance of Mlle. 
Toso in Fietro ’Eremita, Rossini had introduced in Otello that 
richer musical treatment of recitative which replaced the old 
recitativo secco characteristic of Italian opera before the prime 
of Rossini’s brief and brilliant reign. The innovation was a 

rodigious advantage to trained singers and a powerful in- 
foes on the art of vocalization. There are still singers among 
us, and good judges of singing, who regret those old times. 
Mr. Sims Reeves is eloquent in praise of Italian opera as it 
then was, and would probably rejoice in the revival of the for- 
gotten operas in which Mlle. ‘Toso charmed the London world of 
1827. To lament the loss of that which fascinated everybody 
sixty years since is appropriate and pathetic on this occasion; 
yet we cannot profess to be hopeful of the resuscitation of the 
old traditions. We must be thankful for the ever-delightful 
William Tell—though we might have it uncut, and gain thereby 
—and for the immortal Barber. The rest are probably as 
far from the possession of desire as the charming English operas 
that were contemporaneous with the Italian stage triumphs 
of Malibran and Pasta. Only the magnanimous amateur with an 

ra stage of his own, if such a person exists, can revive the 
“ Ballad Operas” that delighted our fathers. Since those far-off 
days when Lumley ruled and controlled the fortunes of Italian 

ra, Mme. Puzzi had witnessed many fluctuations in its course, 
dark periods of decadence, threatened extinctions, and the = 
mising revival and reconstruction of recent years under Mr. 
Augustus Harris. Her life has been throughout closely asso- 
ciated with the history of Italian opera in England—tirst as 
singer, and afterwards as teacher and critic. In all three capacities 
she achieved distinction, and in the last two her eminence was 
notable. That Mme. Puzzi was long regarded as a court of final 
appeal for bewildered impresarios is excellent testimony to her 
experience and gifts as a musician. Her advice was sought only 
to be followed, and her judgment was in most instances signally 
confirmed. 


THE DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Literature, and Art met at Tavistock on the 30th of July in 
this year. This Association, established on the lines of the 
British Association, meets each year in some town in Devon- 
shire, in July or August, with a president for the year, appointed 
for his eminence or competence as a teacher of men. It was 
established in 1862, when it met at Exeter, with Sir John 
Bowring as president ; and the last time that it met at Tavistock 
was in 1866, when the president was no less a person than Lord 
Russell. Among the presidents of the Devonshire Association 
may be mentioned such men as Charles Kingsley, Anthony 
Froude, William Froude—appointed president for 1878, when, in 
consequence of his deeply-lamented death, Sir Samuel Baker 
took his place at short notice—the Bishop of London, Lord 
Monkswell, Lord Coleridge, and other Devonshire men. 

The president, on taking the chair on the first evening of the 
meeting, reads an address, which, by the rules of the Associa- 
tion, need not be on a subject relating to Devonshire, though the 
other papers read by members of the Association on the two 
following days must be devoted to the elucidation of Devonshire 
topics. The variety of matter dealt with in the presidents’ 
addresses is as great as the variety in the endowments of the 
saa sd minds. Last year the Dean of Exeter, the Senior 

rangler of 1839, dwelt on astronomy and other sciences, and 
enlarged on literature. This year Mr. Huddlestone, the Secretary 
of the Geological Society, gave a geological address on the 
geology of the Tavistock district and Dartmoor, revealing to the 
world that geologists differ, and that there are burning ques- 
tions arising on the evidence respecting the true history of the 
world’s crust offered by the exploration of the rocks. Although 
there are numerous geologists amongst the members of the 


Devonshire Association, there has been no geological President, 
with a geological address, since 1867, when Mr. Pengelley, F.R.§ 
known to fame as the explorer and expounder of the remains 
of man and beast found in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, Was 
president, at Torquay. It is not difficult to make the subject of 
geology obscure to the general public of men and women, members 
of the Devonshire Association, and when geologists differ, forming 
themselves into parties, not Whig and Tory exactly, but ye 
human all the same, an outsider feels himself to be very mu 
indeed outside the points of controversy. 

The members read papers for two days after the address on ex. 
clusively Devonshire subjects. They are limited by the rules to 
twenty minutes in each case, and the length of papers, with a pro- 
fusion of small details, notwithstanding this limit is astonish. 
ing. Details are strictly scientific, and ome views can cnly regt 
on a secure foundation formed of such material duly verified, 
The mass of observers are always collecting facts, from which 
great minds draw inferences, sometimes of astounding importance, 
But discrimination in small details is a virtue which appears tobe 
rare, and if facts of no value at all could be distinguished from 
facts of significance many wearisome hours might be spared to 
many members of many Associations. 

The president’s address and the papers read, or “ taken as 
read,” pot J of them being too long for the twenty minutes, are 
printed and published in a yearly volume of Transactions, and this 
library of twenty-seven volumes since 1862, some of them b 
enough, contains an extensive collection of Devonshire facts of 
all sorts, whether indiscriminate or of value some future searcher 
of records will, no doubt, judge. Antiquaries flourish in this 
and in kindred Societies who never weary of the smallest of 
facts raked up from the past, and their habit of gloating on a ro 
stone cross by the roadside, common enough, one would think, in 
Roman Catholic times, is an instance of what the human mind 
will condescend to. Etymology becomes a branch of archeology 
in these cases, and is quite consistent with a good deal of igno- 
rance of every language except one, and even that but imperfectly 
known. The antiquarian spirit is certainly rife amongst the 
members of these Associations. 

There was one paper, contributed by Mr. Radford, of Mount- 
Tavy—short, well written, and well read—raising a question of 
vast importance to Devonshire, and of not inferior interest in all 
cases of rivers and water-supply. A large quantity of rain falls 
on Dartmoor, which is held ~ the bogs as water is held bya 
sponge, and from them slowly drip, even in the driest seasons, 
the waters that form such rivers as the Teign, the Dart, the Plym, 
the Tavy, the Okements, and the Taw; in fact, the whole water- 
supply for more than half Devon, including the fleet and shipping 
in general at Plymouth. The Duchy of Cornwall, as owners of 
the Forest, so called, of Dartmoor, claim and have exercised the 
right to grant these bogs to Companies or other strangers for the 
a of converting them into portable fuel on a large scale, 

{appily, so far these adventures cm proved complete failures, 
ending on occasion in the Bankruptcy Court. But, if they were to 
succeed, the sources of the water-supply would be cut off, and an 
incalculable injury inflicted on large, well-populated districts. If 
this cutting of fuel were only partially successful, the result 
would be dangerous floods in rainy seasons and scanty streams in 
dry seasons, the bogs being, judging from the quality of the water, 
one of the very best of reservoirs. The commoners of the Fores 
have exercised the right to cut fuel for centuries ; but it hes 
been done on such a small scale that no palpable harm has fol 
lowed. The whole question of the water-supply of the kingdom 
and the pollution of rivers is a serious one, and must before very 
long demand more attention than it has as yet received. The 
rights of the Duchy of Cornwall and the management by the 
Duchy office of this property of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales were 
discussed pretty freely at Tavistock, where various claims wer 
put forward inconsistent with the proceedings of the Duchy 
authorities and very well worth public attention. 

Tavistock is a very attractive and pretty town. It is blest 
with a duke, the Duke of Bedford, who, with his predecessors, 
has built public buildings and improved the town immensely of 
late years, The public buildings, including the Bedford Hotel, 
were the home for the time being of the Devonshire Association; 
and after their final meeting on the 1st of August the member 
were entertained by the townspeople at a conversazione, where 
there was an exhibition of pictures, minerals, and curiosities. 
Here Devonshire songs, collected with much pains by Mr. Baring 
Gould, were sung by a troupe of his selection, including himsell, 
and constituted good examples of Devonshire musical art com- 
bined with antiquarian research. Mr. Baring Gould has a theory 
that these songs have a peculiar Devonshire character; the w 
of some of them certainly have, and the airs and music in pal 
ticular have, according to Mr. Baring Gould, a special significanc 
denoting a very old and primitive musical feeling in the 
On this we shall have more to say when the songs are published. 

The Association dine and make speeches, the Association go” 
garden parties, and, after the serious business has been got through, 
the Association devote a day, by way of recovering from t 
labours, to excursions. They visited Devon Great Consols mint 
one of the best conducted mines in the West of England, 
Endsleigh Cottage, where the Duke of Bedford seeks retiremet! 
at times. They visited Brent Tor Church, Lydford gorge # 
waterfall, and Lydford Castle—where Lydford law was admin 
tered, under which prisoners were first and tried afte 
wards. And they visited Dartmoor, where “ey inspected & 
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antiquities, Wistman’s Wood, and the convict prisons at a 
tful distance—not even an Association devo to science, 
literature, and art being allowed inside. ie : 
The Devonshire Association, with many other similar Associa- 
tions in the various counties, is doing a great deal of good work ; 
collecting facts annually with most praiseworthy diligence from 
which may be sifted valuable materials for history by future 
historians, when the history of the present day can certainly be 
made more accurate than the history of past times can be made 


now. 


MODERN CHURCH WINDOWS. 


(\F all the new, or renewed, arts which the great Gothic 
revival of fifty years ago called into action,none appeared 
so likely to prosper as the art of the glass-stainer. Two things 
mainly contributed to foster this hope. One was the more 
neral recognition on the part of artists of the simpler rules of 
Coeny in colour, a recognition chiefly brought about by the 
ublications of M. Chevreul, and perhaps in a less degree by 
Mr. Redgrave’s Manual of Colour. The other was the great 
improvement in the methods of the manufacture of coloured 
glass which took place shortly before the Exhibition of 1851, 
and enabled artists to calculate on the use of glass, not only 
of every conceivable hue, but in every size likely to be re- 
ired. By one of those coincidences which make fact so much 
stranger than fiction, these two new circumstances were destined 
to injure the art they might have been expected to nourish. To 
the former of them we owe the preponderance of dark, heavy, 
almost opaque blue which prevails in the first windows put up 
in the revived style. We need only point to such prominent 
examples as may be seen in Canterbury Cathedral and in West- 
minster Abbey. To the second—namely, the large pieces of the 
finest ruby and other previously exiguous colours—we must 
attribute the loss of that great charm of what Winston called 
“Mosaic.” The medieval artist could find but little of the 
best glass. That little was expensive, and, moreover, came 
to the designer in all kinds of irregular shapes. Wishing, 
naturally, to use as much and waste as little of these precious 
fragments as he possibly could, he drew his design accord- 
ing to his glass. With us all this is changed. Any design 
¢an now be executed in the best colours. The leading has lost 
its meaning and principal use; whereas in the fourteenth century 
it was necessary both to conceal and to accentuate certain points 
in a design which chiefly depended for its success on the materials 
available and the artist’s skill in using them. . Now there is no 
limit, and the leading, as often as not, is a mere make-believe, 
and has little or no influence on the ultimate effect. 

Three courses were now opened to the artists in stained glass. 
They could, by breaking up their glass into fragments, and then 
piecing them together, make something which would look a little 

ike old work. Or they could, by the use of enamelling and other 
devices of their art, make shaded, coloured, and transparent 
pictures. Or, lastly, they might accept the situation as it stood, 
and, using the materials at their disposal, produce large, brilliant, 
and harmonious designs, in which form and shading would be 
subservient to colour and light. The second of these methods 
was only pursued in this country on a large scale at Glasgow 
Cathedral, where the long row of prophets and saints in the crypt 
might have had an enormous effect upon the future of glass- 
inting. We say “might have had,” but one element was want- 
ing to that consummation. If some very great artist had come 
forward, giving his whole mind and attention to the work, making 
the windows of St. Mungo a gallery of the highest art of which 
glass is capable, his influence would probably have turned the 
scale universally in favour of transparencies. But no such genius 
appeared, The windows vary between the depths of common- 
Place and the exaggerations of ignorance, although they have one 
thing in common—a constant and uneasy striving for pictorial 
success never achieved. 

The vast majority of English stained-glass painters followed 
the first course. They attempted, in an innumerable number of 
cases, so to imitate the art of the old glaziers that their pro- 
ductions should suit the style of the restored edifices for which 

were destined. Leading became an end, and no longer a 
means. The thin delicate lines were thickened, and in nine cases 
out of ten the artist did not care to inquire on which side of a 
church or other building his glass was to go. The most flagrant 
examples of this which we can call to mind are to be found in 

estminster Abbey, where the windows to Stephenson and Locke 
engineers, although full of the deepest shades of purple and 
blue, and absolutely without any relief from white glass, are 
nevertheless on the north side of the nave, while the equally dark- 
ned windows in the west aisle of the north transept are in a 
glace where the sun can never have shone since the building of 
the Abbey. Examples of this sort have done much to bring the 
Whole art of stained glass into disrepute. The designer in the 
style of which we are speaking makes no invidious distinctions as 
to the aspect of the window which he is commissioned to con- 
struct. In a small volume, Designs of Stained Glass (A. L. 
ore & Co.), we are offered many compositions of this kind; but 
1s not a word to tell whether the glass is intended for the 
north, south, west, or east side. The result is in many churches 


chancel, necessitating the constant use of altar lights and the gas 
corona, It never seems to have struck the modern artist of this 
kind that even the medieval stainer, of whose work he attempts 
to make an ostensible pastiche, remembered above all things that 
a window was intended to give light, that a window with a 
southerly age might be dark sr on account of sunshine than one 
looking north, and that in any case a suitable proportion of white 
glass, whether translucent or not, must enter into every composi- 
tion of the kind. But the whole subject of what is so falsely 
called “restoration ” is intimately connected with that of window- 
making, and the too frequent failure of the modern imitative Gothic 
artist to recover and renew the motives and aims of the medieval 
designer cannot be better illustrated than by a survey of the 
windows in our restored cathedrals, and particularly in that which 
is nearest to many of us, Westminster Abbey. 

Most visitors who are at all conversant with this art will 
agree with us that, with few exceptions, all the windows which 
have been placed in the Abbey during, let us say, the last fifty 
years, might be broken to pieces without the world having 
sustained much esthetic loss. We have only to call attention 
to the Chaucer window, tame, dull, confused, inharmonious, 
and, above all, never designed for its place in the eastern 
wall; or to the deep blue windows in the north aisle with 
their tubular bridges and irrigation works in a north wall 
where nothing can elucidate the obscurity of their design; or, 
worse than all, the glass set up by a well-meaning American in 
the baptistery, to the memory of Herbert and Cowper, which 
serves to darken completely the few rays of light which ever 
penetrated this dark corner. There are many examples almost 
as bad as these, and against these there is hardly more than one 
window to set, that in the north aisle of the nave to the memory 
of Brunel. Here the designer has adopted with confidence the 
modern conditions. As becomes a north window, light is the 
chief thing sought for, and, apart altogether from the design, the 
first impression produced on the mind of the unprejudiced critic 
is that he has just seen a piece of beautiful jewelry in which 
gold, diamonds, and pearls were set off by an occasional ruby or 
sapphire. A closer examination shows that the window is not 
wholly in accordance with its surroundings. Although it 
exhibits certain Gothic details in pointed and cusped arches, in 
pillars and panels, the lead work nowhere interferes with the 
pictorial effect, each piece of glass employed is as large as was 
needful, and absolute numerical harmony has been obtained by 
the most sparing use of the brighter colours. The result is that 
this window entirely kills those about it, and is conspicuous in 
the Abbey as the only one that gives light. We cannot hel 
thinking that the artist, with whose name we are unacquainted, 
might have brought his design a little more within the pale of 
Gothic feeling, and two or three examples might be adduced to 
show that this would have been possible. It is an invidious task 
to criticize, even gently, the one good window inthe church; but 
we remember that similarly brilliant effects, with a much more 
medieval tone and one better suited to a Gothic cathedral, have 
been attained in Christ Church at Oxford, where some delicately 
harmonious, but hardly shaded, drawings by Mr. Burne Jones 
have been used in the production of exquisite work in the style of 
which we are speaking—a style only fossible under the altered 
conditions of glass manufacture to which we have adverted. 
To these may be added a north window in the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, where the transmission of light has been a first object. 
The design is somewhat ascetic, little or no brilliant colouring 
being admitted; but the combination of tertiary colours is ex- 
tremely happy and harmonious. Facing it, on the sunny side of 
the church, is a somewhat similar window ; but here, light ge | 
sufficient, the artist has not only put in elaborate canopies an 
other details, but has also introduced a moderate allowance of 
primary colours. The best example of this particular style, in 
which, as we have said, the modern material conditions are utilized 
rather in a medieval spirit than in a medieval manner, may 
be seen in Street’s very remarkable church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington. Here it would seem that, contrary to 
the usual and disastrous practice in vogue among architects and 
their coadjutors glass-stainers, some attempt has been made to 
combine the architectural features of the windows with the 
design of the glazing. The only fault we are disposed to find is 
that the artist, rendered timid by the monstrosities perpetrated by 
his neighbours, has been a little too sparing of bright colours. 

Here and there, scattered far and wide over the surface of our 
country, are to be found a few windows of modern workmanship 
and design which the critic can unreservedly commend. But the 
pattern-book of Messrs. Moore and other volumes of the kind 
which have been before us at intervals show, not only what are 
the dominant faults of the window-glass of the day, but also what 
are the causes of those faults. Mr. Winston, quoting Punch so 
early in the movement as 1845, thus parodies the Gothic glass- 
stainer’s advertisement :—“ Head from a piece of broken window 
found under a brick-kiln by the Archeological Institute at Win- 
chester . . . right hand from half a bishop picked up after the 
fire at York Minster; left ditto from the nineteenth figure 
(counting from the right) in the oriel window of St. Peter's at 
Rome . . . drapery from the deal boards in Westminster Abbey.” 
Although this was in the earliest days of the Gothic revival, there 
isnot muchchange. When, say, a country clergyman is offered a 
window by a parishioner, he has no choice but to write to one 
of the firms whose advertisements he has received. The question 
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Italian operatic stage in London is not mainly recruited from 
Italy, as it was in the flourishing days of Lumley, it is not because 
great singers are not raised in Italy, but because other countries 
are more canvassed by the impresario’s agents. A very large 
roportion of foreign stage vocalists are educated finally in 
Fealy. Many, indeed, have been preserved from the evil effects 
of defective training by a fortunate sojourn at Milan or Naples. 
What Mr. Sims Reeves has to say on this important question, 
in his entertaining “Jubilee” volume, is not less weighty now 
than in his own years of training. The accident of birth may 
endow a country with the exceptional singer; but it is to 
Italy, as a rule, that we owe the educating method that makes 
the singer exceptional. 

When Mme. Puzzi made her début at the King’s Theatre 
Italian opera was a great and popular institution. It was 
dominated by the genius of Rossini, who did more than any 
other composer to stay for the time the advance of those reform- 
ing theories of Gluck which were subsequently to be developed 
by Wagner and his followers beyond the aims of the composer of 
Orféo. Ttalian opera was genuine Italian opera, “ undebased,” 
as old-fashioned people would now say, when the beautiful Mlle. 
Toso sang for a season in the works of Rossini, Mercadante, and 
others who were great composers for great singers. Then was 
the human voice, in a sense, glorified and accorded a sig- 
nificant prominence in the lyric scene. Italian opera itself had, 
however, recently experienced a mild and salutary revolution. 
Only some few years before that first appearance of Mlle. 
Toso in Fietro ’Eremita, Rossini had introduced in Otello that 
richer musical treatment of recitative which replaced the old 
recitativo secco characteristic of Italian opera before the prime 
of Rossini’s brief and brilliant reign. The innovation was a 

rodigious advantage to trained singers and a powerful in- 
Senne on the art of vocalization. There are still singers among 
us, and good judges of singing, who regret those old times. 
Mr. Sims Reeves is eloquent in praise of Italian opera as it 
then was, and would probably rejoice in the revival of the for- 
gotten operas in which Mlle. Toso charmed the London world of 
1827. To lament the loss of that which fascinated everybody 
sixty years since is appropriate and pathetic on this occasion ; 
yet we cannot profess to be hopeful of the resuscitation of the 
old traditions. We must be thankful for the ever-delightful 
William Tell—though we might have it uncut, and gain thereby 
—and for the immortal Barber. The rest are probably as 
far from the possession of desire as the charming English operas 
that were contemporaneous with the Italian stage triumphs 
of Malibran and Pasta. Only the magnanimous amateur with an 
opera stage of his own, if such a person exists, can revive the 
“Ballad Operas” that delighted our fathers. Since those far-off 
days when Lumley ruled and controlled the fortunes of Italian 

ra, Mme. Puzzi had witnessed many fluctuations in its course, 
dark periods of decadence, threatened extinctions, and the pro- 
mising revival and reconstruction of recent years under Mr. 
Augustus Harris. Her life has been throughout closely asso- 
ciated with the history of Italian opera in England—tirst as 
singer, and afterwards as teacher and critic. In all three capacities 
she achieved distinction, and in the last two her eminence was 
notable. That Mme. Puzzi was long regarded as a court of final 
appeal for bewildered impresarios is excellent testimony to her 
experience and gifts as a musician. Her advice was sought only 
to be followed, and her judgment was in most instances signally 
confirmed. 


THE DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Literature, and Art met at Tavistock on the 30th of July in 
this year. This Association, established on the lines of the 
British Association, meets each year in some town in Devon- 
shire, in July or August, with a president for the year, appointed 
for his eminence or competence as a teacher of men. It was 
established in 1862, when it met at Exeter, with Sir John 
Bowring as president ; and the last time that it met at Tavistock 
was in 1866, when the president was no less a person than Lord 
Russell. Among the presidents of the Devonshire Association 
may be mentioned such men as Charles Kingsley, Anthony 
Froude, William Froude—appointed president for 1878, when, in 
consequence of his deeply-lamented death, Sir Samuel Baker 
took his place at short notice—the Bishop of London, Lord 
Monkswell, Lord Coleridge, and other Devonshire men. 

The president, on taking the chair on the first evening of the 
meeting, reads an address, which, by the rules of the Associa- 
tion, need not be on a subject relating to Devonshire, though the 
other papers read by members of the Association on the two 
following days must be devoted to the elucidation of Devonshire 
topics. The variety of matter dealt with in the presidents’ 
addresses is as great as the variety in the endowments of the 
— minds. Last year the Dean of Exeter, the Senior 

rangler of 1839, dwelt on astronomy and other sciences, and 
enlarged on literature. This year Mr. Huddlestone, the Secretary 
of the Geological Society, gave a geological address on the 

ology of the Tavistock district and Dartmoor, revealing to the 
world that geologists differ, and that there are burning ques- 
tions arising on the evidence respecting the true history of the 
world’s crust offered by the exploration of the rocks, Although 
there are numerous geologists amongst the members of the 


Devonshire Association, there has been no geological preside 
with a geological address, since 1867, when Me Pengelley, P.R§ 
known to fame as the explorer and expounder of the remains 
of man and beast found in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, was 
president, at Torquay. It is not difficult to make the subject of 
geology obscure to the general public of men and women, members 
of the Devonshire Association, and when geologists differ, forming 
themselves into parties, not Whig and Tory exactly, but ye 
human all the same, an outsider feels himself to be very my 
indeed outside the points of controversy. 

The members read papers for two days after the address on ex. 
clusively Devonshire subjects. They are limited by the rules tp 
twenty minutes in each case, and the length of papers, with a 
fusion of small details, notwithstanding this limit is astonish. 
ing. Details are strictly scientific, and es views can cnly rest 
on a secure foundation formed of such material duly verified, 
The mass of observers are always collecting facts, from which 
great minds draw inferences, sometimes of astounding importance, 
But discrimination in small details is a virtue which appears tobe 
rare, and if facts of no value at all could be distinguished from 
facts of significance many wearisome hours might be spared to 
many members of many Associations. 

The president’s address and the papers read, or “ taken as 
read,” many of them being too long for the twenty minutes, ar 
printed and published in a yearly volume of Transactions, and this 
library of twenty-seven volumes since 1862, some of them bulky 
enough, contains an extensive collection of Devonshire facts of 
all sorts, whether indiscriminate or of value some future searcher 
of records will, no doubt, judge. Antiquaries flourish in this 
and in kindred Societies who never weary of the smallest of 
facts raked up from the past, and their habit of gloating ona ro 
stone cross by the roadside, common enough, one would think, in 
Roman Catholic times, is an instance of what the human mind 
will condescend to. Etymology becomes a branch of archeology 
in these cases, and is quite consistent with a good deal of igno 
rance of every language except one, and even that but imperfectly 
known. The antiquarian spirit is certainly rife amongst the 
members of these Associations. 

There was one paper, contributed by Mr. Radford, of Mount- 
Tavy—short, well written, and well read—raising a question of 
vast importance to Devonshire, and of not inferior interest in all 
cases of rivers and water-supply. A large quantity of rain falls 
on Dartmoor, which is held by the bogs as water is held bya 
sponge, and from them slowly drip, even in the driest seasons, 
the waters that form such rivers as the Teign, the Dart, the Plym, 
the Tavy, the Okements, and the Taw; in fact, the whole water- 
supply for more than half Devon, including the fleet and shipping 
in general at Plymouth. The Duchy of Cornwall, as owners of 
the Forest, so called, of Dartmoor, claim and have exercised the 
right to grant these bogs to Companies or other strangers for the 
eeiyene of converting them into portable fuel on a large scale, 

lappily, so far these adventures have proved complete failures, 
ending on occasion in the Bankruptcy Court. But, if they were to 
succeed, the sources of the water-supply would be cut off, and an 
incalculable injury inflicted on large, well-populated districts. If 
this cutting of fuel were only partially successful, the result 
would be dangerous floods in rainy seasons and scanty streams in 
dry seasons, the bogs being, judging from the quality of the water, 
one of the very best of reservoirs. The commoners of the Forest 
have exercised the right to cut fuel for centuries ; but it has 
been done on such a small scale that no palpable harm has fo- 
lowed. The whole question of the water-supply of the kingdom 
and the pollution of rivers is a serious one, and must before very 
long demand more attention than it has as yet received. The 
rights of the Duchy of Cornwall and the management by the 
Duchy office of this property of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales wer 
discussed pretty freely at Tavistock, where various claims wer 
put forward inconsistent with the proceedings of the Dueby 
authorities and very well worth public attention. 

Tavistock is a very attractive and pretty town. It is blest 
with a duke, the Duke of Bedford, who, with his predecessors, 
has built public buildings and improved the town immensely 
late years, The public buildings, including the Bedford Hotel, 
were the home for the time being of the Devonshire Association; 
and after their final meeting on the Ist of August the member 
were entertained by the townspeople at a conversazione, wher 
there was an exhibition of pictures, minerals, and curiosities 
Here Devonshire songs, collected with much pains by Mr. Baring 
Gould, were sung by a troupe of his selection, including himsell, 
and constituted good examples of Devonshire musical art com 
bined with antiquarian research. Mr. Baring Gould has a theory 
that these songs have a peculiar Devonshire character; the words 
of some of them certainly have, and the airs and music in pé 
ticular have, according to Mr. Baring Gould, a special significant, 
denoting a very old and primitive musical feeling in the people. 
On this we shall have more to say when the songs are published. 

The Association dine and make speeches, the Association go 
garden parties, and, after the serious business has been got throug! 
the Association devote a day, by way of recovering from thet 
labours, to excursions. They visited Devon Great Consols mitt 
one of the best conducted mines in the West of England, 
Endsleigh Cottage, where the Duke of Bedford seeks retiremedt 
at times. They visited Brent Tor Church, Lydford gorge snd 
waterfall, and Lydford Castle—where Lydford law was 
tered, under which prisoners were hanged first and tried afte 


wards. And they visited Dartmoor, where they inspected 4 
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—— 
iquities, Wistman’s Wood, and the convict 
tful distance—not even an Association devo 
literature, and art being allowed inside. 
The Devonshire Association, with many other similar Associa- 
tions in the various counties, is doing a great deal of good work ; 
collecting facts annually with most praiseworthy diligence from 
which may be sifted valuable materials for history by future 
historians, When the history of the present day can certainly be 
made more accurate than the history of past times can be made 


now. 


risons at a 
to science, 


MODERN CHURCH WINDOWS. 


(\F all the new, or renewed, arts which the great Gothic 
revival of fifty years ago called into action,none appeared 
so likely to prosper as the art of the glass-stainer. Two things 
mainly contributed to foster this hope. One was the more 
neral recognition on the part of artists of the simpler rules of 
ony in colour, a recognition chiefly brought about by the 
ublications of M. Chevreul, and perhaps in a less degree by 
Mr. Redgrave’s Manual of Colour. The other was the great 
improvement in the methods of the manufacture of coloured 
glass which took place shortly before the Exhibition of 1851, 
and enabled artists to calculate on the use of glass, not only 
af every conceivable hue, but in every size likely to be re- 
ired. By one of those coincidences which make fact so much 
stranger than fiction, these two new circumstances were destined 
to injure the art they might have been expected to nourish. To 
the former of them we owe the preponderance of dark, heavy, 
almost opaque blue which prevails in the first windows put up 
in the revived style. We need only point to such prominent 
examples as may be seen in Canterbury Cathedral and in West- 
minster Abbey. To the second—namely, the large pieces of the 
finest ruby and other previously exiguous colours—we must 
attribute the loss of that great charm of what Winston called 
“Mosaic.” The medieval artist could find but little of the 
best glass. That little was expensive, and, moreover, came 
to the designer in all kinds of irregular shapes. Wishing, 
naturally, to use as much and waste as little of these precious 
fragments as he possibly could, he drew his design accord- 
ing to his glass. With us all this is changed. Any design 
¢an now be executed in the best colours. The leading has lost 
its meaning and principal use; whereas in the fourteenth century 
it was necessary both to conceal and to accentuate certain points 
in a design which chiefly depended for its success on the materials 
available and the artist’s skill in using them.. Now there is no 
limit, and the leading, as often as not, is a mere make-believe, 
and has little or no influence on the ultimate effect. 

Three courses were now opened to the artists in stained glass. 
They could, by breaking up their glass into fragments, and then 
piecing them together, make something which would look a little 

ike old work. Or they could, by the use of enamelling and other 
devices of their art, make shaded, coloured, and transparent 
pictures. Or, lastly, they might accept the situation as it stood, 
and, using the materials at their disposal, produce large, brilliant, 
and harmonious designs, in which form and shading would be 
subservient to colour and light. The second of these methods 
was only pursued in this country on a large scale at Glasgow 
Cathedral, where the long row of prophets and saints in the crypt 
might have had an enormous effect upon the future of glass- 
Painting. We say “might have had,” but one element was want- 
ing to that consummation. If some very great artist had come 
forward, giving his whole mind and attention to the work, making 
the windows of St. Mungo a gallery of the highest art of which 
glass is capable, his influence would probably have turned the 
scale universally in favour of transparencies. But no such genius 
. The windows vary between the depths of common- 
Place and the exaggerations of ignorance, although they have one 
thing in common—a constant and uneasy striving for pictorial 
#ccess never achieved. 

The vast majority of English stained-glass painters followed 
the first course. They attempted, in an innumerable number of 
cases, so to imitate the art of the old glaziers that their pro- 
ductions should suit the style of the restored edifices for which 

were destined. Leading became an end, and no longer a 
means. The thin delicate lines were thickened, and in nine cases 
out of ten the artist did not care to inquire on which side of a 
church or other building his glass was to go. The most flagrant 
examples of this which we can call to mind are to be found in 

estminster Abbey, where the windows to Stephenson and Locke 
engineers, although full of the deepest shedes of purple and 
blue, and absolutely without any relief from white glass, are 
nevertheless on the north side of the nave, while the equally dark- 
ened windows in the west aisle of the north transept are in a 
glace where the sun can never have shone since the building of 
the Abbey. Examples of this sort have done much to bring the 
whole art of stained glass into disrepute. The designer in the 
“tyle of which we are speaking makes no invidious distinctions as 
te the aspect of the window which he is commissioned to con- 
struct. In a small volume, Designs of Stained Glass (A. L. 
Moore & Co.), we are offered many compositions of this kind; but 
is not a word to tell whether the glass is intended for the 
north, south, west, or east side. The result is in many churches 
Most unseemly and inconvenient darkness, especially about the 


chancel, necessitating the constant use of altar lights and the gas 


corona. It never seems to have struck the modern artist of this 
kind that even the medieval stainer, of whose work he attempts 
to make an ostensible pastiche, remembered above all things that 
a window was intended to give light, that a window with a 
southerly oy might be on sr on account of sunshine than one 
looking north, and that in any case a suitable proportion of white 
glass, whether translucent or not, must enter into every composi- 
tion of the kind. But the whole subject of what is so falsely 
called “ restoration ” is intimately connected with that of window- 
making, and the too frequent failure of the modern imitative Gothic 
artist to recover and renew the motives and aims of the medieval 
designer cannot be better illustrated than by a survey of the 
windows in our restored cathedrals, and particularly in that which 
is nearest to many of us, Westminster Abbey. 

Most visitors who are at all conversant with this art will 
agree with us that, with few exceptions, all the windows which 
have been placed in the Abbey during, let us say, the last fifty 
years, might be broken to pieces without the world having 
sustained much esthetic loss. We have only to call attention 
to the Chaucer window, tame, dull, confused, inharmonious, 
and, above all, never designed for its place in the eastern 
wall; or to the deep blue windows in the north aisle with 
their tubular bridges and irrigation works in a north wall 
where nothing can elucidate the obscurity of their design; or, 
worse than all, the glass set up by a well-meaning American in 
the baptistery, to the memory of Herbert and Cowper, which 
serves to darken completely the few rays of light which ever 
penetrated this dark corner. There are many examples almost 
as bad as these, and against these there is hardly more than one 
window to set, that in the north aisle of the nave to the memory 
of Brunel. Here the designer has adopted with confidence the 
modern conditions. As becomes a north window, light is the 
chief thing sought for, and, apart altogether from the design, the 
first impression produced on the mind of the unprejudiced critic 
is that he has just seen a piece of beautiful jewelry in which 
gold, diamonds, and pearls were set off by an occasional ruby or 
sapphire. A closer examination shows that the window is not 
wholly in accordance with its surroundings. Although it 
exhibits certain Gothic details in pointed and cusped arches, in 
pillars and panels, the lead work nowhere interferes with the 
pictorial effect, each piece of glass employed is as large as was 
needful, and absolute numerical harmony has been obtained by 
the most sparing use of the brighter colours. The result is that 
this window entirely kills those about it, and is conspicuous in 
the Abbey as the only one that gives light. We cannot hel 
thinking that the artist, with whose name we are unacquainted, 
might have brought his design a little more within the pale of 
Gothic feeling, and two or three examples might be adduced to 
show that this would have been possible. It is an invidious task 
to criticize, even gently, the one good window inthe church; but 
we remember that similarly brilliant effects, with a much more 
medieval tone and one better suited to a Gothic cathedral, have 
been attained in Christ Church at Oxford, where some delicately 
harmonious, but hardly shaded, drawings by Mr. Burne Jones 
have been used in the production of exquisite work in the style of 
which we are speaking—a style only fossible under the altered 
conditions of glass manufacture to which we have adverted. 
To these may be added a north window in the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, where the transmission of light has been a first object. 
The design is somewhat ascetic, little or no brilliant colouring 
being admitted; but the combination of tertiary colours is ex- 
tremely happy and harmonious. Facing it, on the sunny side of 
the church, is a somewhat similar window ; but here, light — 
sufficient, the artist has not only put in elaborate canopies an 
other details, but has also introduced a moderate allowance of 
primary colours. The best example of this particular style, in 
which, as we have said, the modern material conditions are utilized 
rather in a medieval spirit than in a medieval manner, may 
be seen in Street’s very remarkable church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington. Here it would seem that, contrary to 
the usual and disastrous practice in vogue among arcitects and 
their coadjutors glass-stainers, some attempt has been made to 
combine the architectural features of the windows with the 
design of the glazing. The only fault we are disposed to find is 
that the artist, rendered timid by the monstrosities perpetrated by 
his neighbours, has been a little too sparing of bright colours. 

Here and there, scattered far and wide over the surface of our 
country, are to be found a few windows of modern workmanship 
and design which the critic can unreservedly commend. But the 
pattern-book of Messrs. Moore and other volumes of the kind 
which have been before us at intervals show, not only what are 
the dominant faults of the window-glass of the day, but also what 
are the causes of those faults. Mr. Winston, quoting Punch so 
early in the movement as 1845, thus parodies the Gothic glass- 
stainer’s advertisement :—“ Head from a piece of broken window 
found under a brick-kiln by the Archeological Institute at Win- 
chester . . . right hand from half a bishop picked up after the 
fire at York Minster; left ditto from the nineteenth figure 
(counting from the right) in the oriel window of St. Peter's at 
Rome . . . drapery from the deal boards in Westminster Abbey.” 
Although this was in the earliest days of the Gothic revival, there 
isnot muchchange. When, say, a country clergyman is offered a 
window by a parishioner, he has no choice but to write to one 
of the firms whens advertisements he has received. The question 


chiefly to be decided is one of cost. This style so much ; that so 
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much more or less, as the case may be. “In order to obtain,” 
say Messrs. Moore, “an exact estimate, it is only requisite to 
send a rough sketch of the window, giving the sizes of each 
opening.” There is not a word about aspect or about the style of 
other possible windows or decorations in the building. There 
are no questions raised such as would come first into the mind of 
an expert on the subject. We order what will become a very 
permanent and perpetual picture, painted, at a very considerable 
"a with less care or discrimination than would be displayed 

y a party of fox-hunters ordering a portrait of their favourite 
Whip. The price at per square foot is probably the first and last 
consideration. We cannot throw all the blame upon the glass- 
stainers. If the public is content with cut-and-dried designs by 
artists who have not attempted to grasp any of the problems 
connected with glass-painting, those who carry them out are fully 
at liberty to reap the advantage. But the question remains, Why 
should we spend good money on bad art ? 


REPORTS FROM THE MOORS. 


MONG the curiosities of literature should be ranked the 
annual reports from the grouse moors in the newspapers. 
Patient, indeed, must be the reader who steadily wades through 
several columns of small print entirely composed of such items of 
information as the following :—* Glenhaggis. On the 12th, Mr. 
Lombard, Mr. J. M. Lombard, and Captain Raleigh, of the Hun- 
dredth Dragoon Guards, bagged 234 brace of grouse, 2 snipe, and 
1hare. On the 13th the same party shot 17} brace of grouse, 
I snipe, and 2 hares. Birds plentiful, but wild. No disease.” 
Moreover, these reports are the less interesting because, elaborate 
as they appear at first sight, they do not contain any returns 
whatever from many of the most important shootings. Details 
are, so to speak, wanting where they are wanted, and super- 
abundant where they are superfluous. We were not particularly 
interested by reading that a gentleman who only killed 8 brace 
on the 12th began to shoot punctually at 11 a.M., and ceased to 
do so precisely at 4 P.M. ; that he saw “some good strong broods, 
but not so many on the ground as usual,” and that the birds 
were very wild; or that another who killed 9} brace on the 12th 
was “not out on the 13th,” and that the aforesaid 9} brace were 
“excellent birds”; or, again, that a sportsman who took his 
keeper, instead of a friend, to shoot with him, and secured a bag 
of 12 brace to the two guns, “ will not shoot ” a certain hill “till 
2oth.” The reader begins to wish for any relief from the horrible 
monotony—that he could find a statement that somebody had 
shot a friend’s favourite setter, or even “ peppered ” his host ; that 
Mr. Black never hit a feather on the 12th, or that Mr. White was 
overcome by the heat and the whisky. The reports would be less 
tedious if we were even told how many cartridges each party fired 
off in obtaining their given number of birds. It is true that now 
and then we meet with a little mild variety. By contrast, it was 
quite an excitement to come upon the words “ (Eton boy)” after 
one name among some shooters on the 12th, and we wept when 
we read that on the 13th he was “not out.” After countless 
entries of the usual humdrum style it is almost startling to read 
—*“after 2 P.M. it became dark and stormy, and the birds, which 
sat fairly in the morning, became exceedingly wild,” and 
righteous indignation may be aroused by the fact that “on the 
12th, 13th, and 14th”—three whole days’ shooting—Mr. Some- 
thing, of Something, “and party (two guns) killed 9 brace of 
grouse,” and nine only, because “the birds were very scarce 
and wild, owing to driving on the neighbouring ground.” Who 
can picture to his mind the shame and remorse of the wicked 
owner or lessee of “ the neighbouring ground” on seeing his 
evil deeds, “ in prunt, mon,” or the first meeting between the two 
neighbours after the announcement had appeared? About the 
most interesting piece of information in the whole return is that 
on a certain moor “the dogs shot over were one pointer and one 
colley.”. A Highland “shootist” requires five lines to record 
the fact that he and two friends bagged 9} brace of grouse 
on the 12th; but he is beaten by one who takes six lines to 
state that two guns on the same day killed no less than 7} 
brace of grouse. There is moral courage in the two gentle- 
men who report (or possibly some one else may have re- 
ported for them) that their joint bag consisted of 3 brace of 
grouse. One of the briefest of all the returns is required to 
announce that on the 12th “about 800 brace were bagged ” by 
Lord Ripon’s party. Very wise are the makers of moderate bags 
who confine themselves to reporting that they had “ good 
sport,” that they are “entertaining a large party,” or that they 
can send “favourable returns.” That “capital bags were ob- 
tained ” is all we are told as to the quantity of grouse which were 
killed on a moor than which “few are better preserved,” lying 
within easy reach of a large manufacturing town. We should 
like to know the exact number in this instance ; because, “ be- 
sides the gunners, there was also a considerable number of on- 
lookers.” “There were also many carriages, breaks, gigs, &c., 
with smartly-attired occupants, some of them ladies.” Details 
are wanting, again, as to the bags which have been made on “a 
certain moor in Yorkshire,” which the Fiedd hears “has been 
leased to a person who nets the grouse instead of shooting them.” 
Accurate returns would also be welcome of the number of par- 
tridges which have already been shot, more or less accidentally, 
by grouse-shooters. We will guarantee that the quantity would 


prove to be, according to the stock phrase, “ far larger than ; 
generally supposed,” in spite of the fact that the First of Sere 
ber is not yet. 

To write with a seriousness more befitting the occasion, we may 
observe that there has been unquestionably a great deal of diseas, 
among the grouse in Scotland this year, and that, upon th 
whole, both public and private accounts show the season ; 
the North to be a disappointing one, although excellent bags hays 
been made in some districts. In Yorkshire, on the contrary, 
larger bags have been made than usual ; and some very good one. 
too, have been reported from Lancashire. Many of the Derby. 
shire moors were not shot over during the first week of the 
season ; but the returns already sent in from that county haye 
been, as a rule, unsatisfactory. Ina vague sort of way, reports 
come from Wales of “heavy bags”; but we have reason fo 
knowing that these are far from being universal in that pring. 
pality. From all quarters of this island where grouse are foung 
the news is received that the birds are very wild, and that ip 
most cases they were so even on the 12th; yet on a large propor. 
tion of shootings there were a good many broods of little weakly 
grouse, too evidently the results of late second hatches, and either 
very early or very late birds have been the rule rather than the 
exception. 


THE HARVEST. 


Deed and August have, for the second time in succession, dis- 
appointed the hopes of wheat-growers. The seed-time and 
spring were highly favourable, May and June were all that the 
farmer could wish for, and at the beginning of July the year 
wr? to be, taken altogether, the best that agriculturists have 
had in England for a long time past. But as July went on the 
hopes of farmers began to decline. Heavy rains and high winds 
lodged the growing corn in many localities, the low temperature 
checked ripening, and there were reports of the appearance of 
mildew here and there. August, so far, has not improved upon 
July, and now, we fear, it must be concluded that the wheat 
harvest, at any rate, will be far worse than it promised to be five 
or six weeks ago, and, even if up to the average in quantity, will 
be poor as regards — and condition. The lodged corn has in 
many cases sprouted, and in other places it has not ripened. The 
high winds in exposed positions have scattered very much of the 
grain, and the frequent showers have not only delayed cutting, but 
have often prevented the farmer from gathering in the crop. In 
consequence the grain is in many instances too soft for milling pur- 
poses. The reports which, as usual, have been collected by the 
agricultural papers and the 7imes from all parts of the country 
were made either at the end of July or early in the present month, 
They are, therefore, we fear, too favourable, since additional. 
damage has been done by the weather of the present month. 
It will be well, therefore, to deduct something from the estimates 
founded upon them. They agree more closely than usual that 
the crop, taken as a whole, is above the average in quantity, the 
most general estimate being that it will yield nearly thirty 
bushels to the acre. But more recent information seems to prove 
that this estimate is too high. It is admitted, indeed, even in the 
reports to which we are referring, that the crop is a very variable 
one, good in some places and bad in others. It is admitted, too, 
that the differences are not confined to localities, but that fields 
lying quite close to one another oftew vary greatly in yield, and 
even the same field sometimes presents remarkable differences. 
Then, again, the want of hot ripening weather, except for two or 
three days, throughout the whole of this month has made itself 
felt, and the area of lodged and twisted corn has been extended. 
Bearing all this in mind, there appears to be little doubt that the 
estimate of a yield of thirty bushels to the acre is too high. Further, 
it appears from the summary of the agricultural returns issued on 
Monday that the area under wheat is 114,648 acres less than last 
year, or 4°5 per cent. We must, therefore, deduct from the esti- 
mates hitherto published, not only because of the continued bad 
weather throughout August, but because of the unexpected de- 
crease in the acreage. ‘These estimates were that the total yield 
would be somewhat between 9} and 10 millions of quarters. 
Now the probability appears to be that it will be under 9} mil- 
lions of quarters, and possibly considerably under. Assuming 
that it is as much as 9} millions of quarters, we have to allows 
million of quarters for seed and stock-feeding on farms, leaving 
only 8} millions of quarters, or probably less, for the home 
consumption of the people. The accepted estimate is, that m 
the new agricultural year beginning with September the 
home consumption will be about 26} millions of quarters. Con 
sequently, we shall probably need to import from abroad about 
18 millions of quarters. In quantity this year’s production 
is larger than last year’s, and in quality it is also better. But 
it is to be borne in mind that a large ere will not 
be garnered in good condition, and much of it, it is to be 
feared, will be too soft for early milling. A long spell of hot 
weather would, no doubt, dry and harden it. Without such 
weather a large admixture of foreign grain will be necessary. 
any case it seems probable that much of the wheat cannot b 
prepared for market for some time to come, and therefore ou 
farmers will not be able largely to forestall the foreign supply. 
The oat crop was saved by the rains of July. And if the 
weather soon improves, it will turn out to be a full average. But 
the barley crop, which suffered from the June drought, like oat 
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the heavier fields of which were badly laid by the July rains, 
js decidedly under an average. And in quality, too, it is bad, 
jittle, it is to be feared, being fit for malting. Peas and beans 
are likewise under the average, and potatoes, though abundant 
jn quantity, are suffering from disease. If the rains continue, 
the disease is likely to spread very seriously, and in any case 
the quality has deteriorated. On the other hand, the root crops 
are luxuriant, and the hay crop in England this year is univer- 
sally reported to be the finest ever remembered. In Scotland 
and Ireland, too, it was above the average. The second growths 
of clover and grass are said to be nearly as extraordinary as 
the first, and are now nearly ready for cutting. Lastly, 
the hop crop is abundant in quantity, but its character wil 

ly depend upon the weather. we get a long spell of 
freut sunshine the crop will be good; if not it will be mouldy. 
Upon the whole, then, the present year is likely to prove a not 
unfavourable one for our farmers. Cattle-farming is a much 
larger and more important industry than corn-growing, and cattle- 
farmers have fared well. They have gathered in a splendid hay 
crop, and they have the promise of an a good second 

. Besides, all the root crops are good; and, therefore, they 
will have abundant feeding for their cattle. Even corn-growers 
are very much better off than they were twelve months ago. Oats 
and potatoes are decidedly better than last year, beans are about 
the same, wheat is very much better, and barley and peas alone 
are reported to be worse than in 1888. These statements refer 
mainly, no doubt, to the yield; but the quality of all the grains is 
likewise better than last year, for it will be recollected that 
the rains came earlier last year than this year, and that the 
fall was much heavier in July. Corn of all kinds, therefore, 
was laid earlier, and more of it sprouted or failed to 
ripen, while the quality of all was more seriously injured. 
Last year, of course, was an exceedingly bad one. It is cold 
comfort, therefore, to the farmers to tell them that this is 
abetter season. It is somewhat more to the — to say that, 
taking all the crops together, it is, according to the various reports 
that have been laid before the public up to the present, better 
than either 1886 or 1887, and is probably as goodas 1885. Even 
the wheat crop appears to have been exceeded in mere quantity 
only twice in the past nine years, while the hay crop has not 
been equalled for many years past, and the other crops, speaking 
ae are quite upto the average of the past nine or ten 
years. But, as regards corn, potatoes, and hops, we must add 
that much even yet depends upon the weather. If there is not 
a speedy change for the better the damage done to the corn crops 
not _ cut or lying upon the ground will be increased, and the 
condition even of much that has been gathered in will deteriorate, 
as drying will not take place. Disease, too, will spread amongst 
potatoes, and so will mould in the hop plantations. 

Taken altogether, the year promises to improve the position of 
our farmers. Cattle-farmers, in particular, may be congratulated. 
They have secured a magnificent hay crop, and they have the 
promise of a good second crop, and of abundant rovt crops and 
- They can reckon with reasonable certainty, then, upon 

ving cheap and abundant food for their cattle throughout the 
winter. This of itself is favourable to higher prices. When 
feeding is scarce and dear many farmers are obliged to sell, 
and forced sales always cause lower prices. There need be 
no forced sales on account of the dearness of keep this year; 
and, therefore, the improvement in trade ought to lead to 
higher prices. The working classes have ample employment 
throughout the country, wages have already risen very gene- 
rally, and are still tending upwards, and, consequently, the con- 
sumption of meat ought to increase. And the same applies to 
butter, cheese, milk, and the like. Cattle-farming, then, in all 
its varieties, ought to be profitable during the coming autumn 
and winter. Even corn-growers are better off than they were 
twelve months ago. Only two of the crops, as pointed out 
above, are worse than they were last year; and neither is ve 
much worse, while some other crops are decidedly better—parti- 
cularly there is a great increase in the yield of wheat compared 
with twelve months ago. The profitableness of tillage-farming, 
however, depends quite as much upon the condition as upon the 
_—e. For instance, while foreign wheat was decidedly 

r during the past twelve months than in the preceding 
twelve months, home-grown wheat was cheaper; and this was 
because the quality and condition of English wheat last year 
were exceedingly bad. So much of the grain was unfit for 
milling without a large admixture of foreign wheat, that millers 
were unwilling to buy except at very low prices. The quality 
this year appears to be decidedly better than it was last year, 
but respecting the condition it is too early to speak yet. Some 
samples that have been offered in the provincial markets were 
soft and unfit for milling, but others are spoken of very 
highly. Were the weather to improve eee werd now, it 
18 probable that the condition would be found to be very 
much better than twelve months ago; but a continuance of bad 
weather would make the condition worse and worse, and would 
Very seriously injure the portion of the crops not yet cut, and 
also that still in the fields. Corn-growing, however, does not hold 
the place it once did, and the disappointment of the corn-growers 
18 more than balanced by the abundance of the root crops that 
are promised, 


HYACINTHS AND DAFFODILS. 


HE Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society just issued 
contains three little articles upon the hyacinth, and as man 

upon the daffodil, which are very seasonable just now. Annuals 
are giving out earlier than usual this year, the bulb-sales have 
begun, and thousands of worthy people are debating—rather 
helplessly, for the most part—what varieties they shall buy. In- 
formation on that point, and on every other connected with the 
subject, will be found in this little book—history, culture, choice 
of bulbs, and so forth. Messrs. A. E. Baarnart and J. H. 
Kersten tell how they grow hyacinths in Holland; Mr. James 
Douglas, F.R.H.S., regards them “from an English point of 
view”; while Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., F.L.S., of Kew, lays down 
the law withauthority. Mr. F.W. Burbidge, M.A.,F.L.S.,M.R.LA., 
treats of thenarcissus; the Rev.G.H. Engleheart, M.A.,F.R.ELS., of 
seedling daffodils ; Mr. Alfred W. Tait, F.L.S., offers some observa- 
tions on Portuguese narcissi; and the Rev. W. Wilks, Secretary 
R.HLS., gives his most valuable experience upon the kinds best 
adapted for general use. 

It is commonly understood that the garden hyacinth was 
brought to Europe by wsthetic Crusaders. We are not com- 
pelled to disbelieve this pleasing legend, but there is no evidence. 
The very earliest mention of the bulb that has been discovered 
as yet occurs in the Kreuterbuch of Matthiolus, published 1563— 
the first mention, that is, which may be called specific. Every 
schoolboy knows that Greek and Roman poets constantly refer 
to Hyacinthus ; but the profoundest scholar does not know 
what they mean. Probably, after the fashion of poets, they did 
not mean anything in particular. M. Fée went into the question 
thoroughly, and he concludes that Virgil, at least, referred to 
Lilium Martagon, our common “Turk’s Head Lily.” In the 
herbals of the middle ages, also, Hyacinthus figures, but they 
certainly include under that heading Muscari and Scilla—three 
genera and twenty species, at least. Matthiolus states that he 
received his bulbs from Jacobo Antonio Cortuso, of Padua, and 
that they came originally from Oriental lands. The plant seems 
to have found favour in Holland from the first; for in 1576 
Matthias de Lobel mentions that six varieties were known, the 
best, Hyacinthus brumalis, “which, later on, got the name of 
H. orientalis albus.” This, as many believe, was our “ Roman 
hyacinth,” which certainly has no connexion with Rome ; but Mr. 
Baker feels assured that the latter is derived from one of five 
sub-species that grow wild in Provence. If so, the famous 
Hyacinthus brumalis cannot be identified with the Roman hya- 
cinth, since it flowered in December, which no European species 
could, in Holland. The culture spread fast. In 1612 Swertius 
engraved six forms, distinct from those of H. brumalis, and we 
learn that there were many others. Mr. Kersten says that a 
white variety was raised from seed in 1582, but he does not name 
his authority. Doubtless both white and red would appear in 
the course of nature as soon as the bulbs were cultivated 
freely. There is no record of the introduction of the yellow 
varieties; we only know from a catalogue of 1767 that there were 
five single strains of that colour at the date, which had increased 
to thirty-eight single and eight double by 1788. But the first 
appearance of lilac has its little story. The Rev. Mr. Bockenhoven 
found one among a lot of the common red variety, and, recogniz- 
ing the value of his prize, hung it from the ceiling in a birdcage, 
out of danger. He raised seedlings from it, and this strain is 
still one of our best, under the title of Z’Unigue. Duteh fanciers 
were long prejudiced against the double flower. Peter Voorhelm, 
an historic name among florists, always used to nip off the buds 
of such before they quite opened, until one day he came across @ 
spike which had been overlooked—and was converted on the 
spot. This happened at the beginning of the last century, and he 
named his first good seedling Mary, his third, King of Great 
Britain. The latter sold for 10o/. per bulb; but there are bigger 
prices on record ; 200/. is the largest. In 1734 one large bulb and 
eight small ones of the Neplus ultra, double blue, fetched 1 332. 8s. 6d. 
So late as the beginning of this century M. de Faesch paid 83/. 
for a single Rouge éblouissante. England was not “out of it” 
in the earliest times. Gerard figures the Oriental hyacinth in 
his History of Plants; but it is a wretched little thing, with 
only three flowers on the spike. He was acquainted also with a 
double-blue, and he mentions that “there is come unto us from 
beyond the seas divers other sorts whose figures are not extant 
with us.” In fact, Miller ventured to declare that the H. brumalis, 
already referred to, was derived from H. anglicus; and Peter 
Hondius remarked, casually, in 1621, that the best varieties came 
from the East, being far finer than those imported from England ; 
but, of course, the latter also were Oriental. In those early days, 
however, our forefathers kept pace with the Dutch. Parkinson 
described eight varieties—white, blue, and red—in 1629, each 
containing half a dozen sub-titles. 

We have not much to learn from the culture of hyacinths in 
Holland—that is to say, the secrets of value are all known. 
Neither skill nor care, nor any expense which a responsible being 
would incur, can make up for the advantages which the Dutch 
possess. Heer Baarnart says, with pleasant patronage :—“I do 
not deny, however, that they can be very well cultivated in 
England.” Heer Kersten :—* The Dutch people do not fear com- 
petition in the cultivation of hyacinths, so sure are they of the 
many privileges which nature has given them in dealing with this 


particular industry.” Mr. airy my admits that it may be thought 
“unpatriotic” to say so, yet he has had English bulbs sent to 
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him for trial against those from Holland, “and the result, so far, 
has been to convince me that the Dutch-grown bulbs are much 
superior.” Half the earth, at least, there is pure white sand, “ so 
light that whole gardens would be blown away if precautions 
were not taken to prevent it.” All we can do is to choose a deep 
soil, manure it well, and add sand; also, when planting, lay a little 
clean river sand under and over each bulb. But in the matter of 
forcing hyacinths it is admitted that “ English nurserymen can 
very well give a lesson to the Dutch.” The system of the latter 
is quite different, indeed, because a quite different result is sought. 
They like to see the bloom as dwarfish as it can be grown—that 
is, close to the pot, which seems a very odd taste to us. There are, 
at present, about five hundred and seventy acres under cultiva- 
tion of hyacinths in Holland, which find employment for five 
thousand men, at least. The flowers used to be thrown away. 
But during a short time, as everybody noticed, the English 
markets were swamped with cut bloom. This novelty proved so 
disastrous to the bulb trade, that it was soon dropped. At length, 
however, chemists have discovered means to extract the perfume 
of hyacinths, and the flowers have recovered their value. 
e daffodil gives no opportunity for historical excursions, un- 
less we have courage to flounder among the classic poets in 
neral. Many foreign species have been introduced of late, but 
the bulk of those innumerable varieties which fill page after page 
of the catalogues are lineal descendants of our own wild species, 
regenerated by careful gardeners. Forthis very reason, however, 
the daffodil, and its twin sister the narcissus, lend themselves 
especially to inquiries most interesting and important for science. 
Such an enthusiastic authority as Mr. Burbidge is prepared to 
trace them up and up to the extinct flower from which “Sternbergia, 
as Sternbergia, sprang, or to a very similar type.” That they 
were green originally is not to be disputed; a richer soil has 
turned them yellow; by cultivation we have already induced 
orange; and red will follow, doubtless. A scarlet daffodil is 
confidently expected, one day, by Professor Max Leichtlin. The 
first person on record who made efforts to improve these flowers 
was Tradescant the elder. His “great Rose” daffodil may 
have been a sport, as was certainly the double form named 
after “ Mr. Gerard,” which that gentleman found in the garden 
of a cottage tenanted, once on a time, by “a cunning man.” But 
Tradescant raised a double flower from seeds of the “Great 
Spanish Daffodil” in 1618. Vincent Sion, a Fleming, and 
“a worthy lover of faire flowers,” as Parkinson says, intro- 
duced the fine variety which we now call Telamonius plenus. 
This was in 1620. John Evelyn loved daffodils. He recom- 
mended the practice of raising them from seed, because they 
often produce varieties. It is not to be denied, however, that 
these charming plants have but short and simple annals. Upon 
the other hand, there are such a multitude at this day that the 
amateur is apt to “flounder hopelessly,” as the Rev. Mr. Wilks 
says, amidst the chaos of names. To such unfortunates he, 
Mr. Burbidge, and the Rev. G. H. Engleheart offer invaluable 


suggestions. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PLANTATION NEGRO AS A FREEMAN.* 


Si United States have of late years been very naturally 
so busy in looking back on the remarkable prosperity of their 
past that little attention has been called to the dangers and diffi- 
culties which may be in wait for them in the future. Indeed, 
their position looks naturally so strong, they are so far away from 
any possible formidable enemy, and they have been so fortunate 
in the character of the internal dangers they have had to face, that 
their feeling of security is intelligible enough. The spectacle of 
this rather complacent prosperity is perhaps calculated to sharpen 
the desire of foreigners to point out those perils which Americans 
appear to underrate. As a matter of fact, however, America has 
little or no cause to complain of unfriendly foreign criticism. Its 
dangers, to judge from the little comment made on them, are even 
less obvious to the outsider than to the native observer. Observed 
or neglected, however, they are there. The labour question, the 
strain which will come as the territory fills up, the impossibility— 
for it will not be much less—of conducting the administrative 
affairs of a great nation on the haphazard method which has 
been good enough hitherto, the inevitable struggle with the 
lawless spirit which prevails in all the States, except a few of 
the older ones, are all problems which in turn or together 
ress for settlement. More serious, and in all probability more 
immediate, than any of these will be the danger caused by the 
presence within the States of foreign nationalities which refuse 
to assimilate and persist in using the forms of the American 
Constitution for their own ends. The Irish in the North and the 
negroes in the South will assuredly compel the Union to deal 
with them some day. 
Under the title of The Plantation Negro as a Freeman, Mr. 
Philip A. Bruce has written a treatise on the “ Nigger Question ” 
of the future. It is contributed to one of those series which seem 


* The Plantation Negro as a Freeman: Observations on his Character, 


Condition, and Prospects in Virginia. By Philip A. Bruce. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 


to be as popular across the Atlantic as here, and it is really 
a solid piece of work. We think it well worthy of the attention 
both of those who are inclined to take the usual rose-coloured 
view of the prospects of the future of the United States, and to 
those humanitarians who believed, and, as they are beyond the 
reach of instruction by argument or fact, doubtless still believe, 
that the emancipation of the negro and his enfranchisement were 
all that were required to make him as useful a member of the 
body politic as the white citizen. Mr. Bruce, who writes from 
Richmond in Virginia, is plainly no admirer or advocate of 
slavery. He expressly says that his memory does not go back to 
the times before the war, and he speaks of the injustice of the 
culiar institution like a man who has no wish to see it restored, 
n that respect he shares the view of the vast mass of Southerners, 
But Mr. Bruce has had the facts before him, and has the 
very necessary capacity for looking them in the face. He deals 
with the future of the free black in the South and his influence 
on the South itself with the thoroughness of a man whose view ig 
not distorted by fanaticism of any kind, whether on the “ lost 
cause” side or the humanitarian. He has the by no meang 
common faculty of seeing that here are certain facts and of look- 
ing steadily at what they mean, unblinded by theories as to what 
they should mean or preferences for a particular meaning. His 
book would, we think, inspire confidence in any reader endowed 
with the critical faculty which can judge of the value of work 
from internal evidence. But it does not stand alone. It is sup- 
ported by all that has been observed of the negro in a state of 
freedom elsewhere by competent observers. To put the results 
reached by Mr. Bruce in a nutshell, he has been led by his experi- 
ence to much the convictions reached by Sir Spencer St. John 
after prolonged observation of the free blacks of Hayti. He does 
not put it inso many words, but it is manifestly his opinion that 
the freed negroes are steadily returning to a condition of bar- 
barism. Of course the process is not so rapid as it has been in 
Hayti, and there is reason to believe that it will never be so 
complete ; but it is going on none the less. Mr. Bruce sees the 
good qualities of the negro—his cheerfulness, his surface ami- 
ability, his obedience to a resolutely exercised authority, his 
kindness to the sick, his faculty for loyalty to a master who is at 
once just and considerate. These virtues are as obvious to Mr, 
Bruce, and, indeed, to all Southerners, as they are to any 
observer of the negro. But, like other witnesses who are 
not blinded by a preconceived notion, he sees the limitations 
of the black, Thich may be summed up in the phrase, in- 
capacity to accept civilization. There is a fundamental ferocity 
in the negro, an immovable childishness, an incapacity to 
look before or after, which make him a hopeless pupil. He 
will not become a civilized being simply because he cannot. 
To take Mr. Herbert Spencer's illustration, he is a four-fingered 
glove, and the five-fingered hand will not go into him. It is 
precisely what any man who can look sanely at facts would ex- 
pect to hear, though it must be rather shocking to some enthu- 
siasts that the negroes born in freedom are distinctly inferior to 
those born in slavery. Servitude may have been an unjust dis- 
cipline, and its faults may easily be pointed out. Still, it was a 
discipline. It enforced some regard for order, some coherence of 
conduct, and those trained by it are capable of an amount of 
regularity and an approach to sustained effort which it is idle to 
expect from the free-born. These are becoming savages, pure and 
simple, capable of work only under the pressure of necessity and 
by fits or starts. Their knowledge, gained in the schools, is mere 
words. Their religion is utterly without influence on conduct. 
It is purely emotional, a mere matter of dancing, howling, and 
nervous excitement, which is as directly produced by stimulants 
as any other form of intoxication, and is just as little likely to 
make men honest or women chaste. Indeed the unchastity of the 
negro women is enormous, and is not regarded as disgraceful by 
their own people. The young have taken to aimless wandering, 
and the whole race is standing aloof from the whites. The 
mulattos are being absorbed into the blacks, and as the pure 
colour gains ground so the old African character reappears—the 
character of a people who have no conception of any community 
except the heed; no regard for the fundamental moral virtues of 
civilized societies ; no religion unless a profound belief in “ trick 
doctors ” and a tendency to hysterical yelling deserve the name— 
in short, all the combination of qualities and defects which have 
made the negro during the thousands of years in which he has 
been known, not only incapable of producing a civilization him- 
self, but of standing to the civilization of others on any footing 
but that of enemy or drudge. 
It would be futile to make of this incapacity an excuse for re- 
garding the negro with hatred. He is what nature and history 
ave made him; but what is to be thought of the wisdom of 
those who removed the restraints which kept him in control? 
and what must be the inevitable result of this formation in the 
very flesh of the union of a pure African barbarism? Thirty 
years ago those who pointed out the abuses of slavery—very 
obvious and often shocking they were, as none save those who 
cannot realize the folly of overstating their case will deny—had 
an easy game to play. When they were told that the alternatives 
were a modified slavery controlled by the State, which would be 
as difficult to work as double proprietorships usually are, or the 
formation of just such a barbarism as is forming to-day, they 
answered with certain well-known phrases about the ennobling 
influences of freedom and the elevating effect of responsibility. 
The facts have given a sufficient refutation of these tine wo 
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black does not want to be ennobled. His idea of freedom is 
the liberty to revert to the condition of his African forefathers. 
for the elevating influence of responsibility, in the use of a 
yote, for instance, it has been nil. Till the Democratic success 
in 1884 took place without menacing his freedom he voted for 
any scamp Who called himself a Republican. Now that he feels 
no longer in danger he is ceasing to care to vote at all, and is, 
therefore, losing his last connexion with the civilization of the 
white race amid which he lives. The result of this separation of 
the races and the return of one of them to a barbarous ancestral 
type must be in the long run terrible for the weaker. With 
p Las abolition of slavery the necessary bond of union between 
master and slave was severed. The white now endures the 
plack as a necessary evil, but with a very keen feeling 
that he is an evil and a burden. As the savagery of the 
coloured freemen increases the distrust of the white will grow 
too. Mr. Bruce throws terrible light on the relations of the two 
in a calmly-worded passage dealing with the negro’s growing 
eness to the crime of rape on white women. “ This proneness 
of the negro,” he says, “is so well understood that the white 
women of every class, from the highest to the lowest, are afraid 
to venture to any distance alone, or even to wander unprotected 
in the immediate vicinity of their homes, their appreciation of the 
danger being as keen, and their apprehension of corporal injury as 
vivid, as if the country were in arms.” Already the whites de- 
fend the honour of their women by a Lynch law of dreadful 
stringency. Of all possible causes of race-hatred none is more 
effective than this. It must harden the whites into the frame of 
mind in which a stronger race massacres a weaker one off the 
face of the earth. As it becomes clearer that the black will not 
be a useful servant, and must be the essentially barbarous enemy 
of the civilized race before him, it will be borne in on the superior 
le that they must end the strain. Unless all human ex- 
perience is at fault, a collision is inevitable. When it comes the 
struggle between organization, intelligence, and a valour which is 
not merely spasmodic or emotional, and mere number can have 
but one end. The pedants who, relying on phrases and the fatuous 
belief that “ free institutions” are a cause, and not an effect, will 
have sent the black to slaughter. This, we gather, is Mr. Bruce's 
conviction at the bottom of his heart. He has no remedy to offer 
except better education, though he sees that all “education” of 
the common type has run off the negro without leaving a trace. 
It is his openly-expressed opinion that the plantation negro is a 
ter danger than any which threaten the societies of the Old 
orld, aud few who can look at facts will differ from him. 


NOVELS.* 


T is asad reflection that not one of the five books before us 
contains the slightest trace of humour, which even more than 
mercy blesses “him that gives and him that takes.” More- 
over, three out of the five would have been left unwritten had 
their authors possessed the tiniest atom of this greatest of gifts, 
and the critic would have been spared the unwelcome task of 
pointing out their shortcomings. But, to use the language of 
melodrama, it was not to be. Miss Atkinson, however, does not 
come under this censure. Her story, for the most part, deals 
with a kind of life from which humour is confessedly absent, and 
where pathos hardly claims a more conspicuous place—the life of 
the hard-working, well-to-do, lower-middle classes, in which work 
and money usurp a position they were never intended to fill, and 
pety become the gods of men and women’s lives. Peter 
olgate, butterman, of Liverpool, was in this dreary condition 
when a little girl of thirteen appeared late one night in his shop, 
bearing a letter from her dying mother requesting Peter to forget 
the fact that she had jilted him, and to keep her friendless child. 
The struggle between old Peter's parsimony and the memory 
of the one soft spot in his life is indicated both truly and 
amusingly. The reader is shown his gradual awakening to a 
more gracious state than the one which he started from, when 
he thought that a girl could manage with one potato as vege- 
table to her meat, whereas for a full-grown man an extra half 
might be necessary, to the moment that he sends Peggy to school 
to be “made a lady of.” Fortunately nature and paternal de- 
scent had done much for her in this respect, and seclusion with 
the two old people did yet more ; so that Peggy is not so unfitted 
as many girls would have been to become the mistress of the 
country house which old Peter has bought as a place of retire- 
ment when business has ceased to charm, not knowing that death 
would forbid him to enter it. Peggy altogether is a singularly 
human and attractive young person, with faults and virtues very 
much what would naturally arise from her bringing up. Loyal 
and grateful to old Peter and his sister, constant to her friend and 
political teacher, the Radical and Socialist greengrocer, Thomas 
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Greenwood, she has yet the sense not to mistake gratitude for 
love, and declines repeatedly to marry him. When, at the age 
of twenty-one, after her so-called uncle’s death, she finds herself 
his heiress and ruling at Lyonwood, she proceeds to put Thomas’s 
teaching into practice, to the fury of the county (at first disposed 
to take her up), and to the despair of her sympathetic but more 
practical land agent. She pets the poachers, shoots the foxes (or 
wishes to shoot them), destroys the covers, declines to preserve, 
and crowns her misdeeds by championing her old friend Thomas 
as a candidate against the brother of the local duke. Experience 
and the land agent do something for her, and when we take leave 
of Peggy she is turning her attention to less unpopular forms 
of philanthropy in the shape of convalescent homes and delicate 
girls under her own roof. Of course she marries the land-agent, 
John Lyon, son of the late owner of Lyonwood, and supposed 
by himself and his two brothers to be illegitimate. Equally 
of course he turns out, on the death of the baronet, to be 
nothing of the sort, although, by an improbable series of events, 
he is kept in ignorance of the fact for eighteen months by 
his next brother Gerald. This man, John Lyon, is a far less 
successful portrait than any of the rest. He is a prig, adding 
the colonial elements of priggishness induced by a long resi- 
dence in Australia to those of the English variety. His lazy, 
unscrupulous brother Gerald, and Gerald’s pretty, shallow wife 
are infinitely more real; and so are the poor, long-descended, 
narrow-minded Goodwin family, The Greenwoods, too, are ex- 
cellent specimens of their class; and there is an admirable 
scene in which the Duchess and Mrs. Goodwin go to call on 
Peggy while the female Greenwoods are visiting her. The 
Duchess is amused, Mrs. Goodwin (who is scheming to marry the 
heiress and her son) is annoyed, Mrs. Greenwood is proud and 
delighted, while her daughter thinks it the right thing to turn up 
her nose at the two ladies. Only Peggy takes the situation as a 
matter of course, and is quite at her ease. She is always unself- 
conscious, and ready to laugh at her own mistakes. It must be 
conceded that, considering all things, her solecisms are few; but 
perhaps Miss Atkinson intended “ Leave go of my hand” to be 
one of the unavoidable reminiscences of her past life. Miss 
Atkinson’s name is unknown to the public, but she has talent 
and simplicity, and a good style, and will probably go on and 
prosper; only we hope she will pause and reflect before she 
allows herself to be led away by the will o’ the wisp of 
Socialism. 

Novels with the scene laid in Italy are not usually found to 
contain very interesting matter, but Mrs. Woollaston White’s 
Romance of Posilipo is better than its title would seem to 
warrant. To begin with, she knows well the life of the Bay of 
Naples and its surrounding towns; and her French and Italian 
scraps of conversation ure invariably correct. This is a virtue 
that looms large in the eyes of the critic. Then her heroine, 
Christabel, is pleasant and plausible, and a lady, and her hero 
not more melodramatic than, perhaps, an Italian has a right to 
be. There are some pretty pictures of Italian life, especially 
among the peasantry and fisher-folk, whose existence looks so 
easy and graceful from the outside. The Contessa Marinetta and 
her son Basile are of rather a conventional type, and the reader 
cannot work himself into much interest as to their doings and 
misdeeds ; but Marta, the fisher-girl, friend and swimmin 
mistress of Christabel Burgoyne, Lello, her old duenna, an 
the coral-workers of the back quarters of Naples, are all drawn 
by one who has known and loved them. 

Tales of a Tennis Party is such an astounding production that 
it is difficult to know where criticism should begin. However, it 
may be as well to mention that the title bears as little reference 
to the “ Tales” as they for the most part do to the understanding. 
So far as there is any meaning in it at all, it is not Tales about a 
Tennis Party, but tales told by a set of people in a country 
house, who may occasionally amuse themselves > playing tennis. 
It is obvious that no one could be expected to know all that was 
implied by these five words. The tales themselves are of all 
kinds, and have only one characteristic in common—that it is 
usually difficult to gather what the narrator is driving at. Some 
are related in rhyme, some in blank verse. There is one prelude 
and many interludes, and every one is allowed to say his say :— 


There are leaders here— 
Our generous host ; the great philosopher ; 
The gallant Colonel, nobie as he’s brave ; 
The traveller—he should know—and all the rest, 


including 
The girls in graceful robes, 
Less graceful laced in steel to decorous sloth ! 


Who can parse and explain this last remark? It would beat 
even a Hindu or Japanese graduate of an English University. 
The stories are varied in subject. There is the ‘Colonel’s,” 
which tells of the death of Gordon—a — that is better left 
untouched unless it can be adequately dealt with. The “ Poet's,” 
a remarkably brief and weak little tale of a labourer who 
leaves his wife and goes with his child to live with another 
woman; the child is ill, the woman nurses him, the man brings 
the child back, and the mother forgives him—these not very ex- 
citing incidents are told in the baldest language, and the reader 
wonders at tant de fracas pour une omelette. Then there is the 
“ Queen’s Tale,” which is no tale at all, and the “ Traveller’s,” 


which appears to be an attempt to tell the story of a picture 
exhibited in the Academy a few years ago; and, above all, there 
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is the “ Host’s Tale.” This gentleman seems to have taken an 
ungenerous advantage of his position, and his story occupies 
more than a third of the whole book. Ie is evidently unused to 
the narrative form, and his tale—one of the Arthurian legends— 
is told in such a confused manner that it is often quite impossible 
to discover who are the combatants engaged in a particular fight, 
or why they have apparently changed sides. He is fond of 
the word “sheery,” too, which is one not in common use ; 
“sheery rocks,” “sheery the mountain rose.” “ Utter” is as much 
in uest as in the letterpress to Mr. Dumaurier’s pictures ; 
” is employed as the diminutive for “ soothsayers,” with 
rather a curious effect. None of the tales would be easy to read 
out load, for the metre is apt to be halting and the style flat. 
Take, for instance, these lines, chosen at random from p. 142 :— 

*Sdeath ! with a boy; and in Diana’s shrine! 

He paused—*“ O schemer! what is thy design ? 

*Tis false.’ And with swift hope he seized that thought. 
And these from the page following :— 

The gods mock me. 

O great high-priest ! the green and branching tree, 

The new shrine oped, the dream, the augury ; 

Oh, well, well told, O fool! O mockery! 
With these incoherent ejaculations we end our notice. 

“Flat, stale, and unprofitable ” is the quotation naturally sug- 
gested by Mrs. Kent’s novel Skill Wins Favowr. It is deadly 
commonplace throughout and though there is not a word of harm 
in it from the first page to the last, yet if “unprofitable” means 
all that does not tend to profit, the adjective is amply justified. 
There is a great deal of scheming and plotting, and one gentleman 
is so weak as to deny his wife and her son to be legitimate, though 
he is devotedly attached to both of them, because his sister bullies 
him when he is dying. The characters bear very elegant names ; 
there are three Damian d’Avonmores, and one Damienne, besides 
a lady called Isadoré Zerlené. All the Damians, male and female, 
came in with William the Conqueror—a fact that the very reten- 
tive memory of the villagers could neither forget nor forgive. Their 
language is suitable to their lineage. They say “ Blame me not” 
and “ Peace, girl!” “ Believe me or not as you list,” and call a 
church a “ sacred edifice.” The chief offender in this way is the 
young Miss Damienne, who says to her mother “ Ask the droop- 
ing floweret what the dew and rain are worth; the prisoner 
immured in a loathsome cell, what liberty is worth; the criminal 
doomed to an ignominious death, what life and honour are worth ; 
and, if they all answer ‘ Nought,’ then would I say that my Paul's 
love is worthless to me.” Mrs. Kent has not looked closely 
enough to her dates, and gets confused in her explanation as to 
the births of Paul (the third Damian) and Damienne. The whole 
book is dull, and the title is without a meaning ; for it was not as 
an artist that the hero won the heroine’s hand, but as the first 
young man she had ever met. 

Minnie Hartford is irreproachable as to morals, but not inte- 
resting in any other way. In England young people do not become 
engaged after one day’s acquaintance, nor is it usual for well-to-do 
lawyers to resign their position for that of master of a workhouse. 
It seems a pity that any one should take up time in writing stories 
so wholly without value. 


ENGLISHMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


“ 7 OT a single English book on the Revolution tells us who 

represented our own country in Cloots’s deputation of the 
Human Race,” complains Mr. Alger. As we are not sure that 
we have read all the English books on the Revolution (we have 
read a great many), we can neither confirm nor contradict him. 
Nor are we absolutely prepared to say that we care very greatly 
who was the particular British tomfool in this particular piece of 
tomfoolery. But these remarks are made in no spirit of de- 
preciation. Mr. Alger’s book, as was almost unavoidable, is de- 
sultory to the very last degree ; and, though he tries to give it some 
book-unity by headings such as “ Enthusiasts,” “ Outlaws,” “The 
Guillotined,” and so on, these are but cross-divisions at the best, 
and the book might almost as well, for purposes of reading, and 
much better for purposes of reference, have been arranged as a 
dictionary. But we are very glad to welcome it. The author is 
one of those persons to whom it appears to be a labour of love to 
get up all that is to be known about a particular subject, how- 
ever destitute of philosophical unity that subject may be. Their 
work is constantly valualiie to the writer, and by no means always 
uninteresting to the reader. Mr. Alger’s oak, in particular, is 
decidedly interesting, and, in great part, will be more or less novel 
to most people. Certain persons of English birth or nationality 
who had to do with the Revolution are, indeed, well enough known 
after a fashion, though even in respect to them Mr. Alger has 
been able to fill in, correct, and check the popular notions. He 
will not let us believe the picturesque legend of Tom Paine— 
drunken Tom, dirty Tom, deistical Tom, to whose credit it shall 
nevertheless be set that he was fond of playing at marbles, and 
voted stoutly against the execution of Louis XVI. to the 
no small peril cf his own life—the legend which tells how 
Thomas escaped the guillotine by the accident of the door on 
which was the fatal mark being doubled back. But Tom Paine 


* Englishmen in the French Revolution, By John G. Alger. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. ' 


all men know, and Dr. Moore, and Arthur Young, and Helen 
Maria Williams, and Mary Wollstonecraft, and (later) Sydp 
Smith, with that victim of nearly the foulest of even Napoleon's 
crimes, Captain Wright. The heroic Nesham, or Needham, tog 
whose descendant so agreeably assured Mr. Carlyle that the 
sword was not rusted, has been made famous, not, it seems, with 
absolute correctness, by Mr. Carlyle himself. But there are 
many others, from the Bastile time to the peace of 1815, who are 
practically unknown, and of these Mr. Alger gives some curious 
details. There was Lord Massareene, whom the rioters freed 
from La Force after he had been imprisoned (for some kind of dig. 
creditable pecuniary affair) there and in Fort l’Evéque for eighteen 
years, living sumptuously on such of his rents as his steward 
did not embezzle, and marrying a fellow-prisoner’s sister. The 
decrease of comfort in prisons of late is one of the most shocki 
instances of the increase of man’s inhumanity to man. There wag 
that odd person, William Playfair (great-uncle, if we mistake 
not, of Sir Lyon), who helped to take the Bastile at one time, 
and at another put “ Pitt et Cobourg” on forging assignats. There 
was a curious company of Unitarians, of whom the above-men- 
tioned Helen Maria was about the most respectable, though 
there was not an excessive amount of respectability to spare 
about her. There was Dr. Rigby, the most remarkable event of 
whose life (next to his hailing the dawn of the Revolution, and 
being, like the rest of the simple fools who did so, dreadfully 
shocked when pikes made their appearance with heads on —_ 
was his singular good fortune in having a —_ of plate vo 
him by the Norwich Corporation because his wife gave birth 
to four infants at once. The infants died; it is not recorded 
whether the Doctor ve back the piece of plate. There 
was Captain Macdonagh, who romantically espoused Miss Rose 
Plunket at a much earlier period and was, sad to say, renounced 
and lettre-de-cachetted by her when she had a mind to become 
Marquise de Carondelet. This faithless Rose is not to be con- 
founded with Mary Plunket, Marquise de Chatellux, who also 
figures in the book. Here, too, shall you read of Gem, alias Ghym, 
Huskisson’s uncle, who had the not wholly painful fate of being 
imprisoned for some months in the same room with the eminent 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott. He used to wake her at seven, but only 
with purpose to “ try and argue her into materialism ”—an in- 
stance of the insufficient reason. There wasGrace herself, no better 
than she should be, and much less veracious, but surely no dis- 
agreeable “ chamber-dekyn” for a poor captive. Richer and odder 
than Gem (who was odd and rich) was Robert Pigott, who sold 
large estates because he thought England was on the brink of 
ruin, believed in vegetarianism and Graham of the Celestial Bed, 
considered hats anathema, foregathered with Cloots, and seems to 
have been as complete a lunatic as ever deserved to be shut 
up, and was not. Odd, too, if not lunatic, was Mrs. Freeman 
Shepherd (the French call her Theeman Shephen), who thus 
soundly “ wigged” the sea-green incorruptible fora rather un- 
usual cause :— 

“JT do not like dissimulation,” she said. “I never practise it on any 
occasion towards anybody, and I do not tolerate its being practised towards 
me. You have used it, sir, with me; you have deceived me. You made 
me believe that you accepted for public purposes a small offering, and you 
have not accepted it. The debtor and creditor account just transmitted to 
me by my banker, according to his usual custom, proves this.” 

Robespierre, it appears, had called on her and told her what he intended 
to do with the money. 

“Do not thus distrust the English ; do not treat with this humiliating 
disparagement the stammering accents of good-will of an Englishwoman 
towards the common cause of all nations." The French were formerly 
famous for their politeness to the weaker sex, thereby the more sensitive to 
affront. Alas for us if the Revolution deprives us of this precious privi- 
lege. But I claim a juster right: do not to others as you would not be 
done by.” 

Space would fail us to mention the twentieth part of Mr. Alger’s 
personages, The most utterly detestable is the Jacobin informer, 
Grieve, for whom Northumberland may blush, and, whose most 
notorious deed was the hunting to death of poor Mme. du Barry, 
the most amiable and guiltless of improper persons. This infamous 
scoundrel, who boasted that he had been the cause of seventeen 
guillotinings, escaped all punishment, and died at Brussels in 
1809. Another ruffian of the same type, but still better known, 
was the municipal Arthur, who may have been of Irish extraction, 
but who, Mr. Alger thinks, did not eat the heart of a dead Swiss. 
If he did not literally do this, he “drank blood” enough in the 
figurative sense. Kavanagh, the Septembriseur, too, was only of 
Irish extraction, not of Irish or English birth. But the personage 
of whom the Emerald Isle has least to boast was John Baptist 
O'Sullivan, fencing-master, fratricide, and director of noyades:— 


Charles O'Sullivan, collector of stamp duties at St. Georges sur Loire, 
took part in the Vendée rising, and terrible to say, was given up by his 
brotker, John Baptist, for the latter, when himself on trial at Paris, said: 
“ As for my brother, he was with the rebels. He murdered patriots, and 
wanted to murder me. When he found there was no other hope for him, 
he came and threw himself into my arms; but he was my country’s 
enemy, I performed a republican’s duty and denounced him, and justice 
pronounced his fate.” Charles was guillotined at Angers, December 31st, 
1793. He was twenty-eight years of age. 

Jean Baptist O’Sullivan was a fencing master like his presumptive 
grandfather. In 1791 he was sub-lieutenant in a company of volunteers 
at Nantes. At the end of 1793 the infamous Carrier made him adjutant 
of Nantes, and he took part in Carrier’s atrocities. According to Madame 
de la Rochejaquelein, John owed his life to his brother, four years his 
junior, being saved by him when captured by the Vendeans, She 
that after Charles’s death he was a prey to remorse, fancied bi 
pursued by his brother’s ghost, and stupefied himself by committing fresh 
crimes. His wife, a handsome and virtuous woman, reproached him’ 
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with bis b Ss i to Paris as a witness against Carrier, he 
as himself placed in the dock. It was alleged that, dining with a 
of men in a garden, he had boasted that when superintending 

the “noyades” he would distract a prisoner’s attention by bidding him 
at something on the shore, and when the man turned his head 
stuck a knife into his throat. This he denied, but he admitted that he 
isht have said in a moment of indignation that if the “ brigands” 
(royalists ) were in his hands he would knife them. In a conversation 
gn muscular strength he was alleged to have said that his brother was 
r than himself, so that the guillotine had to strike twice before 
is head fell. It was also said that he had boasted of having slaughtered 
men like sheep with his pocket-knife. Yet he is described as a hand- 
man, adored by women, and wonderfully dexterous with his sword. 

One of the forty survivors of a gallant band of 400 men who in June 

frustrated a night attack on Nantes, he was acquitted at Paris, 
twenty-seven others, as not having acted with counter-revolutionary 
ions. They were not, however, released, were threatened with a 
second trial, and were transferred to Angers prison, but were ultimately 
fierated. O’Sullivan settled as schoolmaster at Buchesne, was highly 

esteemed there, was a republican to the last, and survived till 1841. 

Like former inquirers into the same matter Mr. Alger is unable 
to give us very interesting information, or much information 
of any kind, about the prisoners interned at Verdun. The libera- 
tions from that unpleasant captivity were as capricious as its 
origin was, and must have added bitterness to those who could 
not make interest to obtain passports. The whole company would 
have been remarkable enough—Astley of Astley’s and Lord 

e, Sir Elijah Impey at the end of his life, and Sir Alexander 
burn in his cradle. But many were let off, and some took 
French leave (it is to be feared, by breaking parole sometimes). 

Mr. Alger in his account of the captivity draws on various sources, 
but especially on Sturt, and also on another book by Lawrence, 
suthor of the once famous Empire of the Nairs. Except in cases 
of attempted escape, the prisoners seem to have suffered more 
from extortion than from hardship. “They had two clubs, and 
in 1807 invited the townspeople to a masked ball.” But “ their 
Satan,” as the late Mr. Mark Pattison would have said, was a 
certain General Wirion :— 

This pork-butcher’s son levied blackmail on all indulgences, pleasures, 
and even vices. James Henry Lawrence, a Knight of Malta, who also 
exaped, and in the same year published anonymously a “ Picture of 
Verdun,” gave full particulars of Wirion’s shameless extortions. Per- 
mission even to walk out of the town was tariffed, much more permis- 
gion to live in a villa outside. Wirion would coolly ask himself to 
dinner with his wealthy prisoners. A Dr. Madan also made a handsome 

by certifying to the indisposition of sluggards who shirked answer- 
ing the early morning roll-call. The captives were a motley band. 
Some had gone to France to retrench, some to educate their children, a 
few to study the artistic plunder at the Louvre, others to avoid their 
qeditors or engage in smuggling, others again to establish manufac- 
tories. There was no little gambling, on which Wirion levied his com- 
mission, but as a set-off there were subscription schools for young sailors 
and children, and other forms of beneticence. Lawrence speaks of the 
brutality of his gaolers. A navy lieutenant, Leviscourt, after being on 
parole in the town for several years, was confined in the citadel. Thus 
relieved from his parole, he attempted to escape, but was recaptured, 
threatened with death, and by sentence of court-martial was dragged by 
gendarmes through the streets, a heavy cannon-ball chained to his leg. 
These remarks and extracts, which, in the case of such a book, 
almost necessarily take the place of criticism, will show the in- 
terest of Mr. Alger’s volume. 


REICHENBACHIA.* 


. is understood that this superb series will be brought to a 
sudden close in consequence of Professor Reichenbach's death. 
Subscribers will not be astonished, probably, if the rumour prove 
te. Though the great botanist contributed little that came 
der the notice of unscientific readers, his lucid and admirable 
{xpositions, addressed to the learned, gave its unique value to 
the work. The Editors may well think it best to bring the issue 
‘oan end rather than choose a successor to the grand authority. 
Inthe body of the letterpress also, when need arose, Professor 
Reichenbach laid down the law in that quaint, elliptical manner 
which often reminds us of Carlyle. His remarks are brief, and 
«entific with a vengeance ; but no one ever thought them dull. 
€ vivacious individuality of the man gives a certain pungent 
tharacter to his most abstruse remarks. Funny little quips, 
interjections, sarcasms which will not bear transplanting from 
context, reveal the lively temper which deepest learning 
tuld not dim. It is a rule, universally accepted in theory, that 
the finished scholar knows something of every branch in the 
ttudy he makes his own, and everything of one branch. Pro- 
fw~or Reichenbach fulfilled this ideal condition. All the realm 
of botany he had conquered before setting up his throne among the 
ds. No monarch more jealously guarded his dominion against 
authorized intruders ; but the Professor's nature was too large 
for pedantry. Science admits no compromise; but he never lost 
ght of the fact that it, like other governments in this world, 
maists by contributions from the vulgar, who resent abstruse 
tion. Many good and learned men cannot bear this in 
They would uphold the right though the sky threatened 
0 fall. Professor Reichenbach was at least as zealous as any of 
them ; but he kept rigid orthodoxy for the elect, and gave the 
public such doctrine as it can digest. There was no irony in the 
one constantly repeated, under various forms, in this work, 
—_t '8 folly to insist upon the letter of the law when that 


letter would irritate and discou the taxpaying community, so 
to speak. “So long as the botanist has to serve garden interests 
he will have to study the ideas as well as the tastes of amateurs. 
That was Lindley’s view, and it is mine.” The rule has special 
application in the case of orchids. We may assert with absolute 
confidence that no public collection—though it were indefinitely 
grander than the most enthusiastic could dare imagine—will ever 
be independent of theamateur. This follows from the very nature 
of these interesting plants. But as matters stand now, the 
amateur—with whom we include “the trade” for this purpose— 
really commands the field. Unrivalled among institutions of the 
sort as is our own at Kew, particularly in this department, the 
reports and observations furnished from its own resources bear 
but a very small proportion to the mass which outsiders enable 
its authorities to contribute by forwarding specimens for scientific 
comment. Within the last few weeks a circular has been 
issued from Kew begging all persons concerned who have it in 
their power to send duplicates of the extraordinary orchids they 
despatched to Professor Reichenbach in time past, that his lost 
herbarium may be reconstituted, so far as is possible. Assuredly, 
therefore, the feelings of the outsider should be considered when 
the savant meditates an interference with the conventional order 
of things. However grand his discoveries, if they be too start- 
ling he should not obtrude them on comfortable and self-satisfied 
—and obliging—ignorance. The truth can afford to wait, being 
eternal. That is the “view” which Reichenbach, succeeding 
Lindley, maintained. “Ihave never endeavoured to force upon 
amateurs such undoubtedly necessary changes ”—necessary for 
the student, that is—“as the merging the genus Cattleya into 
that of Epidendrum.” All the hair of the genus amateur rises in 
bewildered dismay at the thought. But there is worse :—“ Nor 
the genus Lelia and Schomburgkia into the genus Bletia.” We 
put no note of exclamation. A line of them would not express 
the panic of an amiable and blameless class of our fellow-citizens 
who heard that doctrine gravely propounded. It would unsettle 
the whole scheme of animated nature for them. A dog with a 
peacock’s tail, a horse with antlers, would enter the domain of 
the possible forthwith. Therefore do the wise and good reserve 
such truths for their esoteric disciples. 

Doubtless this is the best book on orchids extant; let us still 
hope it may not be necessary to add, so far as it has gone. The 
Reichenbachia appeals to all through its wonderful drawings, as 
absolutely true as human means allow, and most admirable as 
works of art. Every one is familiar with the costly illustrations 
attached to several books upon this subject. Though practical 
students of orchidology may pronounce them false in colour, as a 
rule, and critics may deny their claim to art, those acquainted 
with the extreme difficulty of such work will admit them all to 
be excellent, more or less, under the circumstances. It is the best 
compliment to Mr. Moon, who executed these drawings, that 
they require no qualification. Lithography in colour has now been 
brought to the perfection which can reproduce every tone the 
artist entrusts to it—and these illustrations are pictures. It is a 
small class which takes interest in “ diagnoses,” but one, we ven- 
ture to think, worthy of all possible regard. In this art—of com- 
posing a precise and unmistakable description of a flower in such 
terms that a student who has no access to the thing described ma: 
be able to classand compare it—Professor Reichenbach had norival. 
Such a diagnosis is prefixed to the report of every plant figured, 
together with references to every source of information concerning 
it which the Professor's enormous erudition could supply. Finally, 
those special portions of the inflorescence which mark its distinc- 
tion from kindred blooms are dissected and figured in a series of 
diagrams. For the letterpress itself no editor is named, but we 
presume that Mr. Sander takes the responsibility. It gives a brief 
sketch of the introduction of the plant to civilized mankind; such 
remarks as seem necessary to supplement the illustration, and a 
singularly clear statement of the culture. This portion may not 
seem to require a compliment, but amateurs who depend upon 
books for their knowledge of the treatment necessary in a given 
case may well think it the rarest of boons. No one, living or dead, 
not even the marvellous Roezl, is so well qualified as Mr. 
Sander to tell the story of the later introductions, since the bulk of 
our treasures won in recent years are due to his agents, who re- 

rted the circumstances to their employer, no doubt. Man 
will wish that these reports had been more freely quoted. e 
get no more than hints of stories that might well have been nar- 
rated at length. A Jittérateur who was also a student of orchid- 
ology might make a charming volume from the legends of the 
science. He would find a whole chapter of adventures and emo- 
tions, for instance, by tracing up and out the few words granted 
to the discovery of Cattleya Lawrenceana. It would open effec- 
tively, according to the best canons of sensation, in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. Thence the scene would shift to 
untrodden forests of Guiana, where Indians, wild beasts, fevers, 
shipwrecks, and so forth, enliven a tale protracted over years 
oe oceans, ending in blue fire of triumph at the last. But this 
romance is summarized so modestly that we quote it only for 
form's sake. “Some few years ago, while looking at the draw- 
ings of Sir Robert Schomburgk in the British Museum, we found 
a Cattleya that appeared quite strange to us—so beautiful, and so 
distinct from any we had seen, that our curiosity was excited.” 
A hunt through Sir Robert’s published travels followed. In his 
excursion to the Roraima he mentions the beauty of a certain 
“Cattleya Mossie”; and, after due pondering of evidence, it 
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seemed likely that this was the plant sketched. “ Knowing, 
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however, that Cattleya Mossiw has only been found in Venezuela, 
we doubted the probability of its occurrence in Guiana, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to identify it.” Thus the tale began. 
Mr. Siedl was despatched across the Atlantic forthwith to 
hunt up an incredible flower, upon the evidence of a highly im- 
probable sketch in the British Museum. Month after month he 
clambered up and down the jungle-clad hills of Guiana, with 

lenty of adventures to keep him lively, but nothing of the San 

raal could he find—that is, of an abnormal Cattleya. But Mr. 
Sander was not to be beaten. Again and again he packed off 
the gallant Siedl on a 4 which stolid British growers generally 
regarded as the best joke of the trade. Nothing is told us here 
of the fine things sent home on these journeys, which comforted the 
employer under long disappointment, and cheered the wanderer’s 
lonely course—among them, however, were Eucharis Mastersii, 
Eucharis Sanderiana, and Utricularia Campbelli. And at length 
perseverance found an ideal reward. Cattleya Lawrenceana 
offers the fairest possible proof that Sir Robert Schomburgk told 
the truth and painted it, so far as he knew—proves also that 
imagination and critical acumen are not always useless in 
business. In the Orchid-book of the future many such stories 
will be detailed, with Mr. Sander in the leading réle generally. 
Professor Reichenbach paid him a just compliment, the full 
significance of which is caught only by those acquainted with all 
the circumstances :— 

Bearing in mind the many beautiful and entirely new orchids introd uced 
y Mr. Sander, when we know the history of the re-introduction of 

'ypripedium Spicerianum, Odontoglossam MHarryanum, Masdevallia 
tovarensis, Lelia harpophylla, Odontoglossum nevium, and many others, 
one cannot help admiring the wonderful energy, sagacity, and strength of 
character displayed in these undertakings. 

In view of the Conferences upon “Orchid nomenclature ” which 
have opened at length, after years of preliminary debate, it is 
interesting and @ propos to mark Professor Reichenbach’s despairing 
tone. Continually through these volumes he suggests, or allows 
it to be seen, that Science and “The Garden”—in his own 

hrase—can never be reconciled on the question of orchid names. 

e former may consent to hold her tongue, but she must not be 
challenged, or battle will surely ensue. To choose one passage 
from scores :— 

There has been a great deal of controversy respecting the nomenclature 
of orchids, both by those who are versed in the matter and those who are 
not. No one seems to be successful in formulating a plan worthy to be 
followed. Those who are able to perceive the difference between garden 
and botanical nomenclature will doubtless arrive at the conclusion that it is 
not possible to bring both into harmony. 

The assertion is uncomfortably emphatic; but it will be so much 
the greater credit to those gentlemen about to make the essay, if 
they succeed—and a certain comfort if they fail. 


FIFTY YEARS ON THE TRAIL,* 


M® JOHN NELSON may be styled the Casanova of the 
Trail. A more splendid natural ruffian, one more candid, 
cautious, daring, and diverting, it is impossible to desire. His 
memoirs are said on the title-page to be by Mr. Harrington 
O'Reilly, but they are taken from Mr. Nelson’s confessions. He 
frankly remarks that his life has been misspent, and that he would 
rather say nothing about it. But any casual misdemeanours or 
excesses of which he may have been capable in the way of business 
are quite redeemed by his narrative. It is of extraordinary 
interest to all natural minds, and, we presume, will be found quite 
unreadable by the devotees of esthetic pessimism. Mr. Nelson 
is no pessimist, but rather, like a rowdy Ulysses, has drunk all 
adventure to the lees, and liked it. 

Charleston, Va., saw Mr. Nelson’s birth on August 25—“ saw” 
it, but never, we fancy, “ went better.” His father was overseer 
of salt-works, and had negroes under his charge. His word 
always was, “ Never fight a nigger; but, if you do, lick him.” 
One day he found John fighting with and being licked by a little 
black, so the paternal whip whacked John coincidently with the 
blows of the little negro, till John, finding a bit of old iron handy, 
nearly cut his opponent to ribbons with that instrument. Being 
freely and frequently corrected by a stern parent, John ran away. 
He was sent to school, and, like Amyas Leigh, knocked down the 
schoolmaster—in this case, for bullying a girl. His life became 
a series of Hegiras, till he joined a party of explorers on the 
— where the infinite spaces filled him with a mysterious 

elight. Mr. Nelson does not voluntarily drop into poetry, but 
his feelings in the unknown vastnesses and the solitude were 
distinctly poetical. The Indians, the original dwellers in these 
free spaces, were his natural allies. He thrust his company on 
them, declined to leave them, and married an Indian wench after 
a funny idy! of courtship. The shyness of the bride was purely 
conventional, and, as soon as Nelson left the camp for some 
time, she eloped with one of her red kin. Mr. Nelson took this 
in the philosophical spirit of the Persians. “It is the part 
of bad men to carry women off, and the part of wise men not to 
concern themselves about the matter.” That he was phlegmatic 
was fortunate; for most of his successive brides ran away with 
Indian lovers—a thing discouraging to the vanity of a white. 
The oddest Indian wife was the lady who ouniad the ideas of 


* Fifty Years on the Trail, By Harrington O'Reilly. London: Chatto 
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her people too far. The Indians of old, as John Tanner aly 
assures us, practised a frantic generosity. They were as eager tp 
give property away as white folk are to acquire it. They al 
were great mourners for their dead—a truly savage perform 
as any one may see. For are we not civilized ? and is it not plgin 
that, day by day, les morts, les pauvres morts, are increas | 
neglected? The death of a sister or a mother is resented m4 
temporary interference with dress and frivolity. “The pace jy 
too good ” to linger about the graves of those who fall in the fry 
The Indians have different notions. When Mr. Nelson made ont 
bride presents she gave them all away in an hour. When one of her 
relations died she went nearly mad, shrieked, gashed herself, an4 
conferred all her husband's property on any one who came ‘tm 
her. She was, in fact, a violently conventional lady, after th 
manner of Indian conventions. 

Mr. Nelson’s descriptions of Indian ways and customs ap 
excellent. They keep up the Spartan rite of voluntary cruelty 
practised on themselves. The Sioux fastened the flesh of they 
breasts to trees, round which they danced for three days withoy 
food or water. Readers of Catlin will remember the similar pe. 
formances of the now extinct Mandans. No doubt these rites ar, 
in idea, partly sacrificial, partly trials of courage, and rehearsals 
for the torture stake, to which any brave may be bound, if he 
falls into unfriendly hands. 

One of Mr. Nelson’s oddest adventures, as a very young ma, 
was his encounter with a set of psalm-singing migratory Chad. 
bands, whom he met in the plains. “They told me they wer 
Latter-day Saints.” One said he was “The Lion of the Lor? 
“TI looked at him in astonishment, but did not say anything 
further, particularly as I was not in a position to deny his state 
ment.” He was Brigham Young! Mr. Nelson felt a kind of 
pity for these wandering wolves in sheep's clothing, and acted 
as their guide till they reached the lower end of Salt Lake 
which Young decided was the Promised Land. He fancied that 
the Lake communicated with the Pacific ; had there been such 
an outlet Brigham Young meant to have proclaimed himself 
King of Utah. Never was there a more romantic Chadband, nor 
a tub-thumper who did business on a larger scale. Mormonism 
was, indeed, a sort of caricature of Anglo-Saxonism, combining a 
unintelligent passion for the Bible with strict business principles 
and cold-blooded cruelty. Leaving the Mormons, Mr. Nelson's 
ingenious fancy led him to doa little scalp-hunting. On returning 
to his tribe he found himself again in the position of Menelaw, 
and now he married the frantically conventional squaw, whom he 
deserted when she gave everything he possessed away. He then 
dealt in furs for a while, and saw the first wars of White and 
Red in these western parts. He declares that “the whole of th 
officials were in the swindle from the Chief Commissioner down 
wards.” The Red Men were treated with brutal dishonesty ; they 
resented the conduct of the Yankees, arrows were shot, soldiers 
were sent, massacre and whisky did the business of the natives. 
Mr. Nelson took to trapping again, with a gentleman named Hal 
Gay, and they started a gambling and drinking hell, which they 
frankly named “The Robbers’ Koost.” “ We built quite a bi 
gambling saloon,” says the Barry Lyndon of the West, “ in whi 
many a poor fellow lost not only his money but his life.” Itis 
fair to add that Mr. Nelson set very little store by either of 
these commodities, and when he ceased to be a partner in the 
bank he lost all he had over his own fraudulent euchre or poker. 
“The Provost-Marshal stood in with us, and would detain the 
caravans that we might skin the emigrants out of their money 
7 by gambling or by drinking.” This was the humor 
of it :— 

Hal would disguise himself, rubbing a lot of dirt in his hair, over his face 
and hands, and putting on some dirty raggedclothes. ‘Then he went dow 
to the caravan corral, talking to some of the men, and brought them up ® 
the town. He then strolled along to the Robbers’ Roost, and invited 
in to have a drink. Once in, it was not long before he got them into th 
gambling saloon, where he began to play, and invariably won by an arrang> 
ment he had with the banker, who was in our employment. 

Having won a pile, he stood more drinks, and as a result some of the 
strangers soon started in. He left off then, for the banker invariably gave 
him a dollar to go and bave a drink, saying his luck was far too , 
if he kept on winning all the money, there would be none left for his pals 
to take away. 

I don’t say there was any cheating done, but the bank invariably cam 
off the winner. 

I attended to the bar whilst all this was going on. That was my depatr 
ment, and pretty busy I was too, for the more they gambled the more 
drinks I sold. 

Finally things became so warm and the shootings so frequent, I hads 
qunsaitesion with my partner, and suggested our clearing out before we g* 
into trouble. 


On the whole, this is the least creditable part of Mr. Nelson's 
confessions, though we may not wholly sympathize with hiv 
when he became a Mormon. He accompanied troops to the sce? 
of the Mountain Meadow Massacre, and helped to bury the bodié 
of the victims. As a Mormon Mr. Nelson distinguished hi 
by the vivacity of his flirtations, which made it seem better 
him to leave the holy community of Latter-day Saints. A 
deal of shooting had to be done; and here is an anecdote of # 
English emigrant. It should be remarked that Slade was * 
peculiarly abominable kind of Western Bersark who kept 
roads in terror by his cruelties :— 


An English emigrant drove up to the shanty whilst they were thert, 
and as he was getting down from his waggon, Slade stepped up @ 
counter, and snatching up a four-pound weight which stood by the 
heaved it through the window at the emigrant’s head, just missing i+ 
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+. was too much for the Britisher, who was as brave a chap as ever 


He turned round, and seeing there were about eight of them, he 
ed out his arm, dragged his rifle out of the waggon, stepped into the 
ty, cocked it, and presenting it at Slade’s head, said : 

“ Yin heaved that weight at me. What did you do it for?” 

Slade said it was only done in fun, and the others, trying to make peace, 
apologized for bim, and begged the Englishman not to notice it. } 

He said that if Slade undertook not to bother him again it was all right. 
This was promised, and I took the opportunity of putting the Britisher in 
the kitchen with his wife, who was with him. 

Mr. Nelson now took service in an unofficial way with the 
‘American forces, where he met “a scout named Bill Cody,” better 
jnown a8 “ Buffalo Bill.” One day, on the plains, he distinctly 
heard 8 voice telling him that he would be shot, and shot he was 
presently. He then married a squaw with Christian rites, and 
be regarded as quite a domestic character ever since. His 
pest adventure after this was in a prairie fire ; the anecdote is as 
ssMayne Reid, and true. In fact, the whole book is mani- 
festly veacious, a page out of a volume now closed, at least in 
ia. In Africa, perhaps, there is still verge and space 

for the Nelsons of this world. Mr. Nelson came to 

London in the “ Wild West” show, but he says nothing about 
his urban adventures in his very diverting memoirs. This, 


perhaps, is a pity. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 
p* LIDDON’S reputation as a preacher and theologian needs 


0 gilding, and it is hardly necessary to do more than notice 
the appearance of his Advent and Christmas Sermons. ‘There is, 
however, one thought that will strike many readers of these 
volumes which we may venture to anticipate. Those who have 
listened to Dr. Liddon under the great dome of St. Paul’s or in 
the University Church of St. Mary’s, where he is even more 
at home, usually go away with the impression that they have 
jen listening to a consummate rhetorician. Yet those who 
nad these Sermons will find that there is in them no rhetoric at 
all, inthe common sense of the word. There are no questions, no 
gaculations, no anecdotes, no mots or quotations, no gorgeous 
adjectives. Even when the scene lends itself to, almost demands, 
what is known as word-painting, the opportunity is used with the 
severest self-restraint. Let any one compare, for instance, the 
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sermon on the Last Judgment (Vol. I. of the Advent. Sermons) 
with those of Jeremy Taylor on the same subject (Vol. IV. of 
his Collected Works), and he cannot fail to notice the extraordi- 
nary difference between the two preachers. Taylor goes to 
work like a painter designing a fresco for a Campo Santo. A 
thousand terrible or harrowing details are there. His principle 
is that what we see vividly we believe intensely, and he strikes 
at the intelligence through the senses. Dr. Liddon addresses 
himself entirely to the reason; not, it is true, to the eighteenth- 
century common sense, but to the disciplined reason—reason 
which has put itself into the proper attitude for this particular 
subject of thought. Taylor swells over all his banks, like the 
Nile in flood, and hardly exhausts what he has to say in three 
long discourses; Dr. Liddon makes his mark in sixteen not large 
pages. Each topic is handled differently. Why must we believe 
ina Judgment? Because, says Taylor, it is the great redressing 
of all wrongs. “It is but reasonable, for the interests of virtue 
and the necessities of the world, that the private should be judged, 
and virtue should be tied upon the spirit, and the poor should be 
relieved, and the oppressed should appeal, and the noise of widows 
should be heard, and the saints should stand upright, and the 
cause that was ill judged should be judged over again, and tyrants 
should be called to account, and our thoughts should be examined, 
and our secret actions viewed on all sides, and the infinite number 
of sins which escape here should not escape finally.” “If,” says 
Dr. Liddon, “the reason is convinced, first, of the possibility of 
miracles—and this possibility cannot be denied by a serious 
believer in a living and moral God—and, secondly, of the truth 
of the historical fact that Jesus Christ did really rise again from 
the dead—and St. Paul will tell him that, while the fact was in 
his lifetime a matter of widespread notoriety, it could not be 
denied without breaking altogether with anything that could be 
called Christianity—if, I say, reason be thus convinced that such 
a miracle as the Resurrection of Christ is historically true, he 
ought to have no serious difficulty, on the score of reason, in 
believing the Last Judgment.” Here two long arguments are 
packed into a few lines, and Taylor’s whole reasoning appears in 
the one word “moral.” Again, Taylor dwells at great — 
upon the actual scene of the dread Assize, the terrors that usher 
it in, the audience, the Judge. In Dr. Liddon’s sermon there is 
scarcely anything of this. ‘The soul even in that awful concourse 
of all peoples is alone with God, and feels rather than hears its 
doom. But the tale is told in the plainest language and with 
great brevity. The difference between the two preachers is 
immense, and to account for it would need a long treatise on the 
taste, the mental and moral atmosphere, of the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries. But in what does Dr. Liddon’s rhetoric 
consist ? or, in other words, what is the secret of his popularity P 
for rhetoric is the art of popularity. Partly, no doubt, it is to 
be found in the style. Partly in voice and manner. Partly in 
intellectual power. But intellectual power is apt to be fatiguing. 
What redeems Dr. Liddon—and this is a most important reflection 
for all clever people who want to do good work in the pulpit—is 
his grip and practicality. Not a thought is introduced without an 
immediate bearing on the audience. ‘There is no parade. Every- 
thing is real and important ; and, so long as this is the case, the 
preacher does not seem to care how — his reasoning may be 
put or what demands it may make on the hearers’ intelligence. He 
feels sure that they want to understand, and that if what he says 
is luminously expressed they will understand it. Again, it will 
be observed in these sermons that intellectual method is never 
carried too far. The treatment is never exhaustive; a few lead- 
ing points are selected and driven home. Thus the attention is 
stimulated and never wearied. Lastly, the secret consists in 
that which is, after all, the secret of all great oratory—the ethos 
of the speaker. The light is never dry. Every word is stee 

in emotion, all the more pungent from the self-restraint that 
husbands it. The reader feels, to use Horace’s phrase, that “he 
is walking upon fire.” And the emotion is marked by that 
austerity which, whether in nature, in art, or in human character, 
men accept as the seal of the highest excellence, though they 
mey themselves be easygoing enough. Austerity is the blending 
of tenderness with severity, two qualities so antagonistic that 
their harmonious interaction is always marvellous. Hence it has 
a high value in persuasion, the rarity of the character reflecting 
light upon the rarity of the faith by which the character is 
moulded. Every quack is driven by the necessity of his trade to 
imitate this character; but it is the special property of Chris- 
tianity, the only creed that can teach how joy, sorrow, and wrath 
spring from the same fountain. 

Canon Scott Holland’s volume is another noteworthy specimen 
of the teaching that draws people to St. Paul's. From a literary 
point of view a perhaps not too fastidious critic might find a good 
deal to dislike in these sermons, The author's rule is never to 
use one word when five will do as well. A whole page is some- 
times filled up with the mere statement of the point to be dis- 
cussed. The style is spasmodic, and always “on the go.” Even in 
sermons there are passages where the utterance is not naturally 
choked with sobs; and it is precisely when he is, or should be, on 
the matter-of-fact level—for instance, in the sermon on the 
Gospel Witness—that Canon Scott Holland does least justice to 
his powers. For he has great powers. The sermons on the 
Resurrection, in which he deals with the two schools of “ criti- 
cism,” one of which regards Christianity as built upon a beautiful 
human life, rounded off by a great lie, while the other regards it 


as built, or rather suspended like a vapour, upon the lie itself, 
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are very striking. Canon Scott Holland has a clear perception of 
the intellectual difficulties of the day, and a distressing sense of 
the way in which doubts and denials strip life of its beauty and 
happiness. It is on this side that he makes his attack on the 
negative scientific attitude. Agnosticism, in his view, is a big 
name which covers no deep philosophical position. “It only means 
the mental temper and attitude of an honest and cheerful English- 
man, to whom and for whom these burning questions do not 
practically or vitally exist.” Only, it should be added by way of 
caution, the preacher is not here thinking of those too cheerful 
agnostics of the luncheon-bar of whom the Bishop of Peter- 
borough spoke some little time ago. 

Socrates and Christ is primarily a protest against the tendency 
manifested by a certain school of writers to elevate the martyr- 

hilosopher into something like an equality with the founder of 
Christianity. Mr. Wenley begins by taking exception to the 
statement of M. Havet that “le Christianisme est sorti presque 
tout entier de l’antiquité hellénique,” and to that of Mr. R. W. 
Mackay that “ Christianity added little or nothing to the truths 
already uttered in the Athenian prison.” A great part of the 
book is occupied in showing how Greek philosophy required to be 
modified by the infusion of Hebrew ideas, that is by Alexan- 
drinism, before it could become, what Eusebius called it, “a pre- 
paration for the Gospel.” But the most interesting portion of 
the work is the conclusion, where Mr. Wenley dwells upon the 
originality, permanence, and distinctive character of the Saviour’s 
work. He appears to belong to that modern school who regard 
the person of Christ with great awe and veneration, while treat- 
ing “preconceived theological opinions” as things that may be 
set upon one side. It is significant that he speaks of the Saviour 
as “Christ,” not always as “Jesus,” regards Him, that is to say, 
as —— in some real sense a Divine commission. He goes 
so far as to say that “Jesus was divine by His clear vision of His 
own divinity.” His special work was that He “ set forth in His 
own person that pattern humanity which, in earlier ages, had 
only such reality as dreams are made of”; that He “ objectified 
an ideal career,” and so on, This is much, for there are those 
who do not admit it. But, unless Mr. Wenley is content to 
regard Christianity as a remarkable phenomenon, from the calm 
indifference of a library chair, he will find himself obliged to go 
forward or to go back. For what is a perfect life but a Miracle ? 
And what is the good of saying that “ our demonstrable knowledge 
of God must be very specially through the life of Christ ” if it must 
be admitted that “Criticism may—the probability is that it 
does—reduce direct accurate knowledge of Him to a minimum ” ? 
Instead of writing Criticism with a big C, and falling down before 
it as a sort of divine Omphe, let us write it with a smaller letter, 
and qualify it as Baur’s criticism or Hitzig’s criticism. The 
change is slight, but it will be found to make a great difference. 
Mr. Wenley’s book is one that cannot be read without sympathy 
and respect. We can only trust that he will not spend his life 
in “beating about the bush with profound emotion and never 
starting the hare.” 

The translation of Dr. Bernhard Weiss’s Manual of Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, now completed by the issue of the 
second volume, will be found exceedingly useful by all serious 
students, and exceedingly embarrassing by all that too numerous 
crew of facile writers who like to season their graver labours by 
a little dash of theology. The work is an admirable specimen 
of the method which German scholars have settled upon as best 
fitted for the “ discipline ” of introduction, and gives an elaborate 
account of the extraordinary vacillations of opinion that have 
characterized New Testament criticism. Dr. Weiss is perfectly 
free and outspoken, but his judgment is wise and cautious and 
his guidance can be trusted. Mr. Davidson has done his work 
as translator upon the whole very well; but still there are 
occasional sentences that are obscure and misleading until one 
turns to the original German. Thus (p. 259) the words 
“Clement of Alexandria confesses in the most naive way that he 
had never heard of such a work” may be taken by a hasty reader 
to mean that Clement had never heard of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
the note upon this passage is not well rendered, for “gebeten” 
does not mean “ interrogated.” The usefulness of the book would 
have been vastly increased by the addition of an index. 

Bernardine a Piconio, or Henri Bernardine de Picquigny, was 
a French priest of the Capuchin Order, who lived in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. His Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul (Romans and 1 Corinthians) is a good specimen of the 
peculiar grace that attaches to French works of devotion. The 
author does not dwell on grammatical subtleties and passes over 
many a hard knot. He was well read in the fashion of his age, 
knew Greek, Latin, and Syriac, and quotes the Fathers with 
— freedom. But all that does not tend to edification is to 

im as sawdust; his book opens with a very striking prayer, 
and neither Greek particles nor heresies are suffered to jar the 
tone of devout meditation that reigns throughout. The work is 
that of a staunch Romanist, bien entendu ; but in these brawling 
days there are many who will thank Mr. Prichard for making 
them acquainted with a spirit so lucid and serene. 

Other translations on our list are the Prophecies of Isaiah, by 
Orelli, and the second volume of Delitzsch’s New Commentary on 
Genesis. Far be it from us to find captious fault with works so 
learned ; but if Orelli’s book were a commentary on Aischylus 
no one would tolerate such a translation as this :—“ For every 
boot of the booted ones with turmoil and mantle rolled in blood, 
this is for burning, for fuel of fire,” which might surely just as 


well have been left in the original Hebrew. The note on 4: 
weg is “the verb refers not directly to the noise caused ™ 

ts, but to the turmoil of battle, where there is tramping aboy 
in boots.” We should have more confidence in the Hebraig 
if they were not quite so heavily “ booted,” and did not « reg 
about” so clumsily on all the tender little humanities that we a 
weakly attached to. There is always a suspicion that those Why 
cannot render an author's style cannot really understand }j 
meaning. Surely Isaiah had a style. We are not to suppose thy 
the Authorized Version invented one for him. 

The Writings of Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland form a vol 
tiny in size, but full of interest. The editing appears to have beey 


done with care, the genuine remains are separated from th fp 


doubtful, the Scripture quotations have been compared with th 
Vulgate and the Itala, and the critical and historical notes sey 


to be scholarly and sufficient. The text adopted is that ¢ (* 


Dr. Whitley Stokes and the late Mr. Hennessy, with occasion 
verifications by the present editor, Dr. Wright. The addition ¢ 
a short Life of the Saint would have been an improvement, but j 
the reader is induced by this omission to take up Miss Cusack, 
Life of St. Patrick, or consult Dr. G. T. Stokes’s article in th 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, or, still better, Ireland and th 
Celtic Church by the same accomplished author, he will hay 
nothing to regret. Two complaints we may venture to make, Th 
one piece of Greek that Dr. Wright gives us is surely 
The original of Patrick’s “ Curie lession ” (p. 80) ought to be Kigy 
€Xenoov not And, if Dr. Wright desired his wor 
to be read by all classes, he should not have trailed his Protestayt 
coat-tails quite so defiantly. The note on the “ power of binding 
and loosing” (p. 124) may or may not be correct, but it was 

uite uncalled tor, and will give offence. Readers of this delight. 

ul little book should be allowed to forget the Romanist co. 
troversy, and all the absurd legends of a too credulous after-ag, 
and just listen to the Saint himself. His very existence has bea 
doubted by over-ingenious critics, but he has the rare gift 
making us see and hear through all the mists of fiften 
centuries. Let the sceptic hear and be convinced. “|, 
Patrick, a sinner, the rudest and the least of all the faithful 
and most contemptible to very many, had for my fathe 
Calpornius, a deacon, a son of Potitus, a presbyter, who dwelt in 
the village of Bannavem Tabernie (Dumbarton ?), for he had s 
small farm hard by the place where I was taken captive. I we 
then nearly sixteen years of age. I did not know the true God; 
and I was taken to Sodend in captivity with so many thousand 
men, in accordance with our deserts.” Six years he workeds 
a slave. But one night a voice cried to him in his sleep, “ Beholi, 
thy ship is ready.” “After this I took flight . . . and I cam 
in the strength of the Lord, who directed my way for good; ani 
I feared nothing till I arrived at that ship. And on the same day 
on which I arrived, the ship moved out of its place, and I asked 
them that I might go away, and sail with them. And it dis 
pleased the captain, and he answered sharply with indignation, 
‘Do not by any means seek to go with us.’ And when I heanl 
this, I separated myself from them in order to go to the hut wher 
I lodged. And on the way I began to pray. And before I hal 
ended my me I heard one of them, and he was calling loudly 
after me ‘Come quickly, for these men are calling you.’ .. . 
we sailed immediately.” Some years after this escape Patrick 
had his famous vision “in the Britains with his parents.” He 
heard in his mind the voice of those who dwell near the wood d 
Foclut (in Mayo), which is close by the Western Sea. “ Andthey 
cried out thus, as if with one voice, ‘ We entreat thee, holy youth, 
that thou come and henceforth walk among us.’” Yet he did 
not obey the call for many years, till he was “almost worn out” 
This is as real and vivid as anything in history. We trust thee 
extracts may tempt our readers to desire better acquaintance with 
a famous but little-known saint. . 

We have also received By-paths of English Church History, an 

teresting but rather too fragmentary series of sketches of the grett 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries, with some useful notes on the rise d 
the parochial system, by the Rev. Charles Hole ; Golden Worlt 
(fourth edition), translated and adapted from the De Imitatim 
by Mr. Hamilton ; Gucld Addresses, by the Rev. W. F. Shaw; 
modest volume of addresses on the Life of David, by the Rev. 
IL. E. Stone, of Nottingham; The Mystic Vine, a translation, * 
rather adaptation, of a devotional treatise that has sometime 
been printed among the works of St. Bernard of Clairvaux; J 
not this the Christ? by the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway ; Blankthorpt 
Parochial Papers, a useful and suggestive little collection of essay* 
on parish management, edited by the Rev. C. R. Ball; The Jnfe 
ence of Christianity on War, by Mr. J. F. Bethune-Baker; 4 
Catechism on the Church of England, by the Rev. D. F. ng 
Eastertide, a volume of Sermons by the Rev. W. Hay ™. 
Aitken; Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, a popular Romi 
Catholic Manual of the subject, by Rev. John McDevitt, DD: 
and two little German books . Ernst and Karl Fischer, the fi 
of which deals with the morality of the Old Testament, while 
second insists upon the adaptation of revelation to the spi! 
nature of man. The authors write with a full appreciation 
bearing of modern science upon Christian ethics, and find m¥ 
to commend in Mr. Drummond’s work. Their German is clear 
easy, and English readers will find much to interest and instr 
them. 
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THE RUTLAND MSS.* 
ELVOIR CASTLE has, as was expected, proved singularly 


rich in historical manuscripts ; and this volume, which we 
owe to the kindness of its late and its present owner, and to the 
industry and skill of Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the Deputy-Keeper of 
Records, and of those who have worked at it under his direc- 
tion, is full of delightful matter. The preface affords a notable 
example of the good results which often arise from the visit of an 
rt in manuscript work to the seat of one of our historic fami- 
jes. Mr. Lyte tells us how he discovered a large collection of 
yaluable documents lying half forgotten in a lumber-room, and 
he was led to make a visit to the stables of the castle, and 
there found a loft the floor of which was covered with old papers 
ing in confusion and piled to a height of three or four feet. As 
he came upon three manuscripts of special interest—one a holo- 
letter of Lord Burghley, and another a letter of Charles 
ames Fox—in about half an hour, he saw that the contents of 
the loft were worth overhauling, and they now form the principal 
of the materials noted in the Calendar, of which the first in- 
stalment is given to us here. All the papers in this Calendar 
will for the future be safe from rats and other enemies, for the 
Duke of Rutland has had them treated with all possible care and 
t. It would be difficult to improve on Mr. Lyte’s introduc- 
tin to this volume. Short as it is, no one can want a better 
guide to the choicest bits in the text. At the same time, the 
reader should work through the Calendar for himself if he wishes 
to enjoy it to the full. 

The Calendar begins with some letters relating to the Vernons, 
whose estates in Derhyshire passed to the Manners family. 
Several of these letters are from the Duke of Clarence, the brother 
of Edward IV., and refer to the war of 1471. On March 30 
Clarence wrote to Henry Vernon urging him, as he had done in 
previous letters, to join him against Edward, the “late King,” 
and a few days before the Earl of Warwick also sent him a letter 
tothe same effect. Warwick’s letter is given in facsimile; it 

mts us with the only extant specimen of his writing, for 
though the body of the letter is in another hand, the signature is 
his, and so also is the postscript— Henry I pray you ffayle not 
now as ever I may do ffor yow.” Clarence, who changed sides 
early in April, wrote from Tewkesbury on May 6, two days after 
the Tattle, bidding Vernon join him in King Edward's name, and 
announcing that Edward, “ late called Prince,” was among those 
“slayn in playn bataill,” which is strong evidence against the 
story current in the next century that the Prince of Wales was 
assassinated after the battle by Clarence and Gloucester. In 1485 
Henry VII. commands Vernon to join in putting down the rebels 
in the North, who with “ Robyn of Riddisdale, Jak St... , 
Thomolyn at Lath, and Maister Mendall for their capteyns,” were 
confederate with the Scots. This letter, which is of nearly the 
same date with one on the same matter from the Duke of 
Suffolk to John Paston, throws a curious light on the popular 
movements in the North. Vernon, by that time a Knight and 
Controller of the Household of the Prince of Wales, received a 
request from the King in 1492, when war with France was immi- 
nent, that he would “lene unto us the somme of C",” secured 
on the “half quinzame payable at Martilmas next commyng.” 
The papers relating to the Field of the Cloth of Gold and other 
matters which have already been printed by the Camden Society 
(Rutland Papers) are briefly noticed, and references are given to 
the Society’s volume. Two or three documents are concerned 
with the suppression of the monasteries. One contains the valua- 
tion of the priory of Warter, in Yorkshire, granted to Thomas, 
first Earl of Rutland, the representative of the founder. This 
valuation, which is not in the Monasticon, gives some particulars 
about the church and other buildings of the a A letter from 
Thomas Cromwell speaks of a friar, who used the “ deceitful art 
of magic and astronomy.” The superstition of a later generation is 
illustrated by the depositions with respect to an accusation brought 
M1591 against a surgeon of Burton-on-Trent of bewitching one 
of his neighbours by means of a wax-figure “of a mayde with a 
girlande on her hedde and a flower in her hande.” Henry, the 
cond earl, was Lieutenant in the North in 1549, and we have 
the lists which were drawn up for him of the towns on the 
Scottish frontier occupied by troops, and of the beacons in the 
county of Northumberland. Complaints occur of the evil doings of 
the foreign mercenaries employed by the Ministers of Edward VI. 
At Morpeth the Italians killed Lord Dacre’s deer, and were other- 
Wise so troublesome that “ thinhabitantes do rather mynde to leave 
the towne and seak other dwellinges then to susteigne such intoller- 
leunquietnes and misordre.” Affairs inGermany atthe time of the 
Peace of Passau are well described in a paper addressed to “ Your 
Grace.” Among the few notices of public events in Queen 
Mary’s reign is a curious proof of the lawlessness of the North. 
The Earl of Westmorland relates how “ the Rokesbyes, the 
Bowssies, the Wicliffes,” with their adherents to the number of 
hundred or more, set on him at a horse-race—“ on thors 
- omy. day ”—on Gaterley Moor, intending to “ trap” him to 
ase the Duke of Northumberland. In 1563 the Earl of Rutland 
received a long letter from Randolph, describing how the Queen 
of Scots opened her Parliament, attended by “ the four virgins, 


* Historical MSS. Commission. Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part IV. 

Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Rutland, preserved at Belvoir 

festle. Vol. I. London: printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by 
& Spottiswoode. 


maydes, Maries, damoyselles of honor, or the Quen’s mignions, 
cawle them as please your honour, but a fayerrer syghte was 
never seen.” At this time, Randolph says, Elizabeth and Mary 
were on familiar terms, and letters, “ wrytten in whole sheetes 
of paper with their owne handes,” constantly passed between 
them. Several letters are full of gossip about Elizabeth’s 
Court. The marriage of the Earl of Oxford with Anne Cecil 
“caused great wypping, waling, and sorrowful chere” amo 

the young ladies “that hoped to have hade that golden daye.” 
In a letter of 1576 the Court is said to be “as full of malice and 
spite as when” the Earl of Rutland left it. The Queen had been 
angry with Mary Shelton for her wish to marry, and had “ telt 
liberall bothe with bloes and yevill wordes.” Sir Philip Sidney, 
writing in December 1583, shortly after the discovery of 
Throgmorton’s plot, describes Elizabeth as “troubled with 
— which aryse of some illmynded subiectes towards 
er.” 

The fourth Earl of Rutland died in 1588, only a year after his 
succession to the earldom, and left his wife and children badly 
off. His son and successor, Roger, was at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and his tutor, John Jegon, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, reported well of him in a letter to his mother. In this 
letter Jegon asks for more bedding for the Earl’s attendants : 
“We have but one bed besides his lordship’s, and we have 
now four daily waiters to lodge.” The young Earl’s sister, 
Lady Bridget, was appointed one of the Queen’s maids of honour, 
and for a time gave her royal mistress much satisfaction; but 
she got into a sad scrape by marrying a Mr. Tyrwhit, and 
was for a short space committed to the custody of the Coun- 
tess of Bedford, while her husband was put in prison. We 
have a bright account, written by Robert Cecil, of how the 
Armada sailed up the Channel, and Drake captured the galleom 
of Don Pedro de “ Lulaghe” (Valdez); he speaks of the “ great 


| magnanimytie of the Queen, who was not a whit dismayed.” 


The next paper is a “ Briefe Declaration” of the Spanish disasters 
up to 28th July. Earl Roger was involved in the rebellion of 
Essex, but not being “any of the complotters,” and “lyke a 
lamb drawen in among them,” got off with a short imprisonment 
and a fine. There are several notices of persecutions suffered by 
the Roman Catholics. Among these is a pamphlet on the life 
and death of Thomas Colwell of Feversham, which contains a 
curious and highly probable story about the reconciliation of 
Henry VIII. to the Princess Mary, and the behaviour of the 
little Lady Elizabeth. The execution of a priest named’ 
Barkworth in 1601 is told with horrible details; others suffered 
with him, one of them a woman. A letter from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury to his brother, dated 5th November, 1605, gives a 
circumstantial narrative of the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 
and the arrest of “one Johnson,” as Guy Fawkes called him- 
self. In 1609 there was a general opinion that “a milder: 
course would be held” with Roman Catholics; and we are 
told that James was not displeased with Cardinal Bellarmine’s: 
answer to his book. This, no doubt, refers to the King’s 
Premonition to all the Most Mighty Monarchs, which was written 
in answer to Bellarmine’s reply to the Apology for the Oath 
of Allegiance. A short report of the debates in the Commons, 
in November 1610, on the proposed Contract is of some value. 
Under 1621 we have a schedule of wages of “ artificers, handy-. 
craftsmen, labourers, and servants,” in Lincolnshire, assessed 
by the Justices of the Peace. By far the most important of 
the papers relating to the reign of Charles I. in this volume 
is the Diary of George, seventh Earl of Rutland, during the- 
King’s expedition against the Scots in 1639. He gives a minute 
account of the refusal of Lords Say and Brooke to take the- 
military oath proposed by the King, and makes it evident that 
the nobles generally disliked Charles’s proceedings. Rutland 
considered the oath ambiguous, and desired that the King would 
interpret it, and he made a decidedly chilling answer to the 
request that the lords would pledge themselves to contribute 
each a certain force to the army. The lack of discipline among. 
the King’s troops is illustrated by the conduct of the Earl of 
Northumberland, who, when displeased at being ordered to march 


in the rear, bade his “Cornett and Trumpett to plucke of their: 


cullers.” The second Scotch war was regarded with general dis- 
like, and Sir Francis Fane records how the Devon troops rioted, 
and how, while the Court of Sewers was sitting at Wisbeach, 
some two hundred soldiers, thinking that the Bishop of Ely was: 
in the court, beset the doors, crying out “Give us Wren, that 
damned Bishop Ely ; wee will have him, or else fyer the towne. 
and cutt the troats of all the Commissioners.” The present volume 
goes down to May 1641, and the Report will occupy two volumes: 
more, 


CLASSIC TALES.* 


HE publishers of this series have given no account whatever: 


of the source from which it is reprinted, and it has not been 


without some little difficulty that we have traced the origin of 


these Classic Tales. The introductory papers, which are prefixed 
to the work of each novelist represented, were contributed by Leigh 
Hunt to the Monthly Repository of Theology and General Litera- 
ture in the course of 1806, and reprinted in five little volumes in 


* Classic Tales, Serious and Lively. Collected by Leigh Hunt. 5 vols.. 
London and Edinburgh : William Paterson. 
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the next year. As far as we are aware, they have remained 
almost unknown for the last eighty years; and they form one of 
the most obscure sections of Leigh Hunt’s work. They were 
scarcely worth reprinting, we must confess. Leigh Hunt was 
only two-and-twenty when they were published, and, though his 
style was already fluent, his knowledge was extremely limited, 
and his taste immature. Although he does not seem to have 
thought it worth while to make even an allusion to Classic Tales 
when he was composing his Autobiography, we may trace, to- 
wards the end of the first volume of that entertaining memoir, 
indications of the line of reading which produced the essays. 
We may even trace, in the manner of the latter, the influence of 
the Connoisseur of Bonnell Thornton and Colman, which, in 
1806, was giving Leigh Hunt “all the transports of a first love.” 
He tells us also of the very great impression made upon him at 
this time by Voltaire ; and it is interesting to compare the little 
essay here called “Thoughts on some of Voltaire’s Romances” 
with the eloquent pages on the same subject which Hunt pub- 
lished in 1850. In 1806 Leigh Hunt was not able to read 
French, and it was doubtless in the translation which is here 
reproduced that he studied both Voltaire and Marmontel. If he 
had been acquainted with the original he would have noticed 
that the version of Marmontel, although written in «graceful 
English, was full of extraordinary blunders. The present pub- 
lishers might, we think, have subjected their reprint in this 
matter to some revision. The Voltaire is much better done, 
and is, we fancy, that translation to which Franklin put his 
name, and which Smollett is reported to have supervised. 

The Voltaire volume contains Zadig, Micromegas, The Huron, 
and five or six of the smaller stories. Hunt's prefatory essay is 
not profound, but it is sympathetic and just. At a time when it 
was certainly not the fashion in England to deal generously or 
even fairly with Voltaire, the young publicist, who was nothing if 
not independent, does not scruple to place the Frenchman at the 
head of all modern wits. Curiously enough, he is more sparing 
in giving praise to Z’Ingénu than to any of the other tales, con- 
demning the character of the Huron as inconsistently drawn, and 
as essentially untrue to life. This is the more odd because of 
the extraordinary personal interest which Leigh Hunt was, a 
little later on, to take in this character, which he came to con- 
sider, as readers of the Autobiography will recollect, an almost 
inspired prophetic portrait of himself. But in his analysis of 
Zadig, which he describes as the most perfect romance of its kind 
in Europe, Leigh Hunt falls into a strange species of commenda- 
tion. “ Voltaire,” he says, “ never falls into the common error 
of novelists, who, in their eagerness to amuse, forget the proper 
season for instruction; his characters are always happy or 
miserable as they are virtuous or vicious.” This last clause is an 
astounding comment on the attitude of the author of Candide 
towards human vicissitude, and it might have occurred to any one 
less optimistic than Hunt that even in his favourite Zadig the 
personages were not always happy or miserable according as they 
were virtuous or vicious, 

The second of these little volumes gives, of Johnson, the whole 
of Rasselas and some episodes from the Rambler; of Henry 
Mackenzie, Louisa Venoni and La Roche; and of Sterne the con- 
ventional fragments of Le Fevre, Maria, and Yorick. The essay 
on Johnson as a novelist is not a happy effort. In the first place, 
to say that Rassedas is “filled with a black and useless melan- 
choly ” is so exaggerated as to be practically incorrect ; and the 
only passage in the essay which is worthy of preservation is the 
following, which, although the sentiments are trite enough, is 
expressed with remarkable grace, and in a spirit highly character- 
istic of its author :— 

They who are generally at ease with life feel every little grief an 
enormous burden, which they must endeavour to lighten by complaint ; 
they, on the contrary, who are continually unfortunate will be less willing 
to talk of what is at the same time so common to themselves and so 
disagreeable of communication to others. The deepest sorrow, like the 
deepest stream, is the most silent: little cares, like brooks made by 
audden rain, are alike noisy, shallow, and fugitive. 


In 1806 it was the fashion to express enthusiasm for the mild 
and unassuming Mackenzie, whose talents had just been rewarded 
by Government with a lucrative post. Yet, when Leigh Hunt 
tells us that he knows no two little narratives so interesting as 
Ta Roche and Louisa Venont, he seems to carry too far the pre- 
vailing weakness for the softest of the disciples of Sterne. At 
the same time, it may easily be admitted that the elegance, the 
gentlemanly sensibility of Mackenzie are in this day underrated, 
as they were soon, when Leigh Hunt wrote, to be eclipsed by the 
truth of Jane Austen and the romantic vigour of Walter Scott. 
When the reader opens Louisa Venoni, and finds that afflicted 
— resigned to the torpor of melancholy, from which she is 
only to be aroused by a hand-organ, “ of remarkably sweet tone,” 
playing Swiss airs in the street, when she flings herself on to 
the pavement to embrace the remarkably unpleasant organ- 
grinder, who “throws off a tattered coat and a black patch,” 
and is her own implacable papa, who has selected this extra- 
ordinary disguise and profession in order to soften the pangs of 
his paternal resentment, then that reader is inclined to say that all 
this may be pretty, but that it is hardly natural or “unaffected.” 
Mackenzie, if he is read at all, should be studied on the broader 
canvas of The Man of Feeling. Hunt's essay on Sterne is the 
best of those here reprinted. It enters with acumen into the 
antagonistic qualities of Sterne’s work, and distributes blame and 
approval in a judicious degree, It is to the Sentimental Journey 


rather than to Tristram Shandy that Leigh Hunt, with a pre 
science of modern opinion, is inclined to give the preference, It 
is very odd that he is able to see the faults which disfigure th 
writings of this great man, and yet has nothing that is not Polite 
to say of the infinitely inferior but analogous Mackenzie, BR 
perhaps, the reason of this is to be found in the fact that when 
the essay was published Sterne had long been dead, while the 
sensitive Man of Feeling was still alive. 

One whole volume is dedicated to Marmontel and a selection 
of eight of his once celebrated Contes Moraux. The modem 
reader may be amazed at the tone in which Leigh Hunt speak 
of these productions, until he recollects that in 1806 Marmonte| 


was but recently dead, and still at the height of his reputation, | 


It cannot be said that Contes Moraux are unfairly represented in 
the specimens given. A critic who desired to indicate the mog 
favourable instance possible of Marmontel would probably invite 
the student to a perusal of “ The Shepherdess of the Alps.” If 
he desired to exemplify the Oriental manner of the writer, he 
would point to “Soliman II.”; and each of these tales occurs in 
the selection before us. In his comparison of Goldsmith with 
Marmontel—a comparison which is intended, on the whole, to 
redound to the glory of the French writer—-Leigh Hunt is singu- 
larly blinded by prejudice or by the fashion of the moment. When 
he mentions, as the peculiar excellence of Marmontel, his exact 
fidelity to life and his accurate imitation of nature, he shows 
himself curiously at fault. The stories of Marmontel have 
graces of their own. The characters are like groups of pale 
Dresden china come to life, and they pursue their balanced 
avocations with an elegant suavity which it is, in some moods, 
agreeable to observe. As pieces cf writing the tales are delicate, 
well balanced, and refined. But they and the figures which 
move in them are of the extreme order of artificiality. Take 
“The Shepherdess of the Alps,” for instance, which we shall not 
attempt to deny is a pleasing specimen of literary artifice. What 
could show less fidelity tu life, less imitation of nature, than the 
mode in which this exquisite creature of noble birth is discovered 
by the Marquis and his lady, or the extraordinary avocation 
which she selects, or the peculiar transports of the son of the 
Marquis (founded on the medizval tradition of sudden love at 
the sight of a picture), or than the pastoral manner of their 
wooing? Mr. Ruskin, it is true, with that occasional acate- 
ness which makes his elusive expressions of literary opinion 
so tantalizingly valuable, has said that the sayings and thoughts 
of Marmontel’s personages “ deserve extreme attention, for 
in their fine tremulous way, like the blossoming heads of 
grass in May, they are perfect.” This is, in a measure, true; 
but to appreciate the fine tremulousness we have to admit the 
purely artificial atmosphere in which such strange winds of 
emotion blow. The imitation of his predecessors, too, can gener- 
ally be traced in Marmontel. His “tremulous” characters in 
their delicacy are coy and cold descendants of Crébillon, and most 
of the great sentimental story-tellers of the preceding half-century 
added something to his style. “ Friendship put to the Test” owes 
not a little to the Ingénu of Voltaire, and we may see how 
Marmontel used ideas created by greater men, if we compare the 
character of Coraly, the sentimental East Indian ingénue, with 
that of the Huron. The great fault of Marmontel is, that he is 
cold. Among the principal French novel-writers of the eighteenth 
century he is the most chilly, the least impassioned. The story 
of “ Lauretta” appears to us to be the best of the Contes Moraus, 
than which no book ever boasted a more absurd name. If there 
be an author who is neither moral nor immoral, and in whom the 
idea of morality in its didactic form produces neither approval nor 
distaste, but only simple indifference, it is Marmontel. A sub- 
limated politeness is the highest virtue known to him, and this, 
balanced by the artificial instinct of honour, will be found to form 
his universal inspiration. 

What Leigh Hunt liked in Marmontel he seems to have 
liked still more in Hawkesworth, who, nevertheless, we must 
confess to thinking a much less important writer. His essay on 
Hawkesworth is one of the worst in this whole collection, from 
the critical point of view. We simply know not what Leigh 
Hunt meant, even at the age of twenty-two, when he con- 
gratulated Hawkesworth on purifying English taste of the 
“empty pomposity and fantastic bombast” produced by the 
influence of Rasselas, or when he praised him for substituting his 
“own characteristic manner” for styles previously in vogue. 
Hawkesworth, a genial man and a careful writer, was a mere 
satellite of Johnson, and it would have surprised and scandalized 
him to have seen what Leigh Hunt writes about him. Those who 
like to consider Hawkesworth’s claim to the lofty position here 
suggested for him may read Almoran and Hamet before the! 
consent to place its author above Johnson, or even on a 
with Brooke or Mackenzie. - 

The mention of Brooke reminds us that he shares with 
Goldsmith one volume of this series of Classic Tales. It is not 
necessary, however, to enter into detailed criticism of the very 
slight essays prefixed to these selections. On the whole, we 
cannot think that the present reprint was a judicious one. 
To Leigh Hunt, at any rate, it is manifestly unfair to bring for 
ward juvenile and undigested essays written before he became 
a critic, and of which there is some reason to believe that be 
was ashamed 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR THE MILLION.* 


LECTRIC-LIGHTING has now reached a point at which it 
has become a meee y that a general, and as far as possible 
yntechnical, knowledge of its mode of production, of its cost, and 
of its appliance should be possessed by the public. In all writings 
on scientific subjects there are words which at first are apt to 
“shten the uninitiated. And for those minds which soar to 
the regions of belief on a dogma such as “ Electricity is life,” it 
may be hard to descend to the hard-and-fast rules and facts 
of rigid science. Yet when these persons are about to receive 
icity in their houses, turned thereinto by a tap, and measured 

(and paid for) by a meter, it is at least desirable that they should 

as much about it as about water or gas. We all in our 
youth learnt by heart some horrible tables called Weights and 

Yesures. Most of us know still in a vague sort of way what a 

is; all of us probably the meaning of a cubic foot. Even 
eet stupid housewife has a notion of what a pound avoirdu- 
iscomes to in beef or mutton. The number who can under- 
stand the relations between these measures is smaller; but they 
cn always refer to their pocket-books for their facts. Still 
fewer, however, know that the uncouth words which they 
meet with in electrical writings are only the corresponding 
measurements for that so-called fluid. Watts, volts, and ampéres 
sre words which convey naturally no meaning to the mind; and 
yet, for all practical purposes, they can be understood as easily as 
ds and gallons. Mr. Guy has unfortunately only given the 
statement of the relationship between the three, and has 
confined himself to saying that “ pressure is expressed in volts” 
and “quantity in ampéres.” To those unfamiliar with the subject 
these definitions are absolutely unintelligible, and will pro- 
bably only serve to confuse. And yet, if any reasonable man is 
anxious to have an installation in his house, they are words 
which he ought to understand, for how else can he read intelli- 
gently the engineer’s report ? 

It is an astonishing fact that there are many people of educa- 
tio who do not grasp the principle of conservation of energy. 
It is not to the unfortunate seekers after perpetual motion and 
finders of quarters in lunatic asylums that we refer. It is to the 
gentleman of parts and learning, the scholar and man of business, 
who is prepared to blunder headlong into the most extreme ab- 
surdities. If an ore contained poe twenty per cent. of metal, 
the man who believed that he could invent a process by which 
he could extract twenty-five per cent. from the same ore would 
be regarded as scarcely fit to manage his own concerns. And 
yet we have seen intelligent men make the same blunder over 
questions of energy. A gentleman who had taken a not unim- 
portant part in the government of this country was anxious 
not long ago to install electric light into a country house which 
he was then completing. He sent for an expert, with a view to 
obtaining an estimate of the cost of erection and working, men- 
tioning the fact that he had water-power close by. To his 
amusement, rather than to his astonishment, the expert found 
that the water-power consisted of a small trickling stream, with a 
slight fall, capable of giving in the twenty-four hours about a 
tenth part of the energy required for the proposed number of 
ights. “ But,” said the owner, “can we not dam it up?” For 
a long time he could not be brought to see his blunder. At last 
the expert hit upon an analogy. “Suppose,” he said, “you had 
an income of 12,000/. a year, and you were to spend nothing for 
eleven months, would that enable you to live at the rate of 
144,000. a year?” The worthy owner saw that this would not 
be so. “How then,” continued the expert, “can you expect a 
stream of water to behave differently to a stream of gold?” 
The landlord was dimly convinced of the truth of this reasoning, 
when a brilliant idea flashed across his mind. “I know,” he said 
hurriedly, lest his invention should occur to the mind of the 
expert, “a way to get over that difficulty. There is a much 
greater supply of water in the well than we need. Why should 
we not have a larger pumping engine, and pump the water up 
here, so as to have sufficient for what you require for electri- 
tity?” After that the expert gave it up. 

What the author of the book before us has not realized is the 
essential ignorance of educated mankind onelectrical matters. Many 
of his explanations go either too far or not far enough. To the 
“uninitiated,” for whom they are intended, they will give no 
greater satisfaction than a conjurer gives to his audience when he 
explains one piece of sleight-of-hand by another. To the initiated 
they are useless. Thus there is a description of a dynamo which 
Would be absolutely meaningless to the ordinary individual. 
What could he understand of the following? “The armature is 
& iron core, also wound with wire, and is keyed on to a spindle 
and rotated between the poles of the field magnets, which are 

ioned to a curve concentric with that of the armature; in 
Totating the armature wires are made to cut through the mag- 
netic lines of force which stream across the gap between the poles.” 
his is not even very scientifically worded. But putting this 
aside, it would put the intelligent “uninitiated” into a hopeless 
, and this quite unnecessarily. It would not have been diffi- 
eult to give a description of the action of a dynamo, and of why 
it produces an electric current, which would have given a fairly 
¢lear idea to any ordinary man—as clear an idea, at any rate, as 


* Electric Light for the Million: a Handbook for the Uninitiated of 

Concise Practical Information on Electric Lighting and its Cost, By Arthur 

eBtederick Guy, Associate-Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1889. 


he has on the subject of a steam-engine—and this without talking 


about magnetic lines of force at all. 

But, while we cannot congratulate Mr. Guy on his success as 
a popular explainer of scientific phenomena, we are glad to be 
able to say that the portions of his little book which refer to the 
statistics of cost are carefully collected, and will prove useful to 
all who are weighing in their minds the introduction into their 
premises of electricity for lighting. Strangely enough the use 
of electricity as a motive power is not touched upon, which 
lessens the completeness of the book considerably. For this 
branch of the subject will in the future be as inextricably bound 
up with the other as the use of gas for cooking is bound up 
with its use for lighting. The specially interesting calculation 
to many consumers will be that as to the choice, for a private 
installation, of a steam-engine or a gas-engine as a motive power 
for the generation of electricity. The author's view is that for 
ne te over forty-horse power—i.e. for a larger number than 

our hundred sixteen-candlepower incandescent lamps—it would 
pay to use a steam-engine, and for a smaller number a gas- 
engine. This conclusion would, of course, vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the relative local prices of coal, gas, and labour. 

The author gives fuller statistics on the subject of arc than of 
incandescent lighting, which seems scarcely to be in accordance 
with the professed aim of the work. For it is certain that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred consumers will use incandescent lamps 
only. An arc light in an ordinary town house gives one a fizzing 
sensation even to think of. Nor is he to be specially com- 
plimented either on the amplitude or the accuracy of his facts as 
to central station lighting. It is difficult, of course, to lay down 
definite figures. But he certainly ought to have given some very 
wide margins for contingencies. Coals for most central stations 
in London will cost much more than sixteen shillings a ton, and 
five per cent. is a most absurdly small allowance for rent, taxes, 
and depreciation on property, the bulk of which is machinery, It 
would be very interesting to know, too, where it would be 
possible to procure two fifty-horse power boilers and three engines 
with fittings, foundations, and the buildings to hold them complete 
for 1,150/. However, in spite of many faults, this little book will 
be of use to many inquirers. And we can recommend the many 
masters of houses who are hesitating in their minds what to do 
on this question to invest sixpence in its purchase. 


PAPERS FROM PUMP-HANDLE COURT.* 


HIS brochure consists of a series of short sketches which 
originally appeared in the pages of Punch, and which relate 
divers incidents in the career of a hypothetical briefless barrister. 
They are for the most part marked by quaintness and originality, 
with touches of satire as delicate as it is inoffensive ; and, except 
that some good points may perhaps be missed by those happy 
ones who have had no personal experience of either law courts or 
chambers, they cannot fail to win the heartiest appreciation. 
Occasionally, however, possibility is overstrained, as in “ The 
Suspicious Brief Bag,” where Mr. Briefless, not once, but repeat- 
edly, mistakes his own clerk for a detective, whom he imagines 
to be dogging his steps out of doors. This is not only like the 
immortal gruel “thin,” but, as the gruel was not, “too thin.” 
Such imperfections are, however, few and far between, and the 
majority of the sketches exhibit no small humour and imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps the best of the series is “My First Appearance in a 
Diabolical Character,” in which Mr. Briefless recounts his 
ecstatic emotion on being asked to “devil” for an absent friend. 
The idea of rehearsing his forensic eloquence before his own 
family may not be very original ; but certainly that of bringing 
up all his sons as solicitors, in order that they may supply im 
with briefs later on, may fairly claim that credit. e incidents 
in Court, the solicitor's precocious junior clerk who, “ in spite of 
his budding youth, had more law in his little — than I pos- 
sessed in my whole body,” the “unearthly howl” which con- 
flicting emotions caused him to emit when addressing the Court 
for the first time in his life, and the humiliating collapse of his 
maiden attempt, are all touched in with the hand of an artist. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A NEW volume of stories by Ludwig Anzengruber is @ 
noteworthy event for all German-speaking people. It is 
not necessary—indeed it is perhaps not possible—to attempt, 
within the space at our disposal, an adequate definition of this 
complex genius, and of the charm lent by the comfortable 
Southern dialect discoursed by his personages to the crisp and 
vigorous style of the foremost living “ Volksdichter” of the Father- 
land. Anzengruber’s inspiration comes direct from the fount, and 
glows with richness of local colour. So deep has he drunk of the 
source nearest to him, that we may well content ourselves with 
what he has found there—truth as old as the world and as young 
as the day. These village tales (1), like those which were pub- 


* Papers from Pump-handle Court. By Arthur A’Beckett. London : 
Bradbury & Co. 
1) Wolken und Sunn’schein, gesammelte Dorfgeschichten. Von L. 
Je ber. Berlin und Stuttgart: Verlag von w Spemann, 
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lished in 1885, like the powerful dramas which have long been 
popular in Vienna, the Pfarrer von Hirschfeld, the Meineidbauer, 
the Kreuzelschreiber, the Tochter des Wucherers, and others, in 
which he has not hesitated to tackle many a religious and social 
‘problem, are written with a purpose. That this is so without 
‘detriment to their literary form is a merit peculiar to their author. 
Perhaps because the purpose is more apparent than it used to be, 
we find in none of these latter ones a humour quite so subtle as 
‘that of the Gottiiberlegener Jacob of 1885, nor a problem to solve 
‘so grim as the one which puzzled der alte Hubner (of the same 
series), although Gottverloren, with which this new book opens, 
runs the latter close. Meanwhile it interests us none the less for 
being half solved by the genial Pfarrer, with his amused pity for 
those who believe that “the Lord God drags Satan about by a chain 
to frighten people and worry all living things,” and his conviction 
that “Christianity will soon be in as bad case as that sick hack 
Medicine, if unwilling folks are to be escorted to church by the 
‘beadle . . . there are plenty of hypocrites going, and no need to 
-drill any more.” This excellent parish priest is but one among the 
‘ainnumerable characters of a book which abounds with living crea- 
tions. Those who turn its last page part regretfully froia Fritz- 
Poldl, the returned convict, in the Heimkehr ; the braggart Zirm- 
‘kofer, in the Schatzgriiber, who holds his breath in admiration of 
the imaginary landscape where his imaginary encounter with 
the Evil One happened; the stern young peasant Veit, of Bésen 
WSprichwortern, who would hobnob with none but the little hunch- 
back tailor, and who delighted in the latter’s nightly fiddle- 
playing—“ for what matters an occasional slip of the bow if the 
~whole is honestly meant ? ”—the happy little maid Sannerl and the 
Hermit in the delicately humorous Mérchen ; the ill-fated little 
wife Pauliin Wissen macht Herzweh ; and from Krautschneiderjokl 
-and Simmerlsephin in Nit gehn than that’s. All these people stand 
-out in relief from a crowd not less real than themselves, and from 
+a narrative that is as admirable in form as in conception. 

The Eastern travels of Frau Buchholz (2), in the interest of 
‘the stocking trade in particular and of civilization in general, are 
‘hardly on a par with her previous exploits. It is beginning to 
‘dawn upon us, by the light of this fifth volume, that Frau 
Wilhelmine, like many other domestic favourites, is very well in 
‘her proper place. Away from Berlin her occupation is gone. Not 
even our pleasure in such plums of wisdom as her views on fatal- 
ism, her adaptation of Darwin's theory to the future of the Egyp- 
tian “buffalo,” and her discovery, through the use of Biideker’s 
Arabic, “that you can never be too careful with foreign lan- 
guages,” can blind us to the lamentable fact that her patriotism 
is maudlin in Egypt, and her bathos intolerable in Jerusalem. It 
‘is quite a relief to leave her at the end of her journal no further 
away from home than Vienna, even if the return journey be accom- 

lished in such leaps as land her (from Constantinople) at the 
Castle of Pelesch. 

The Berliner Novellen comprised in Moderne Stoffe (3) are of 
‘the grimy and depressing order to be gleaned on the pavement, 
-or rather in the gutter, of every large city by any writing person 
-so uncomfortably minded. It is not our province to dispute an 
~author’s choice of subject, we are only concerned with his treat- 
‘ment of it. Mr. “John Henry Mackay” avers that to the hero of 
Existenzen he owes his own capacity for reading the “Truth of 
Life” athwart what he vaguely defines as the “ Veil of Fine 
Words.” We decline to strive for a glimpse of this much 
maligned Truth through the spectacles of so illogical and good- 
for-nothing a poseur as Mr. Paul Jordens, the aforesaid hero. We 
neither find in his lucubrations nor in the discovery of Marl 
Braun (in Nur eine Kellnerin)—that “Hate is the only true 
instinct of the human heart "—any justification, in form or 
‘matter, for the dedication of the first story to “All Idealists,” 
-and of the second to “All Realists.” 

“The art of the ancient historians is still unsurpassed ; every 
imitation of them must lack the magic fragrance of their primordial 
originality.” We quote from the opening chapter of Herr Welz- 
‘hofer’s accurate, lucid, and concise “History of the Greeks till the 
‘Time of Solon” (4). The writer is at his best in passages treat- 
ing of prehistoric Aryan nomadism, philological conjecture, and 
the simple statement of authenticated historic facts. He is less 
‘happy when he endeavours to point a moral. The schoolboy of 
our youth and of all time, the schoolgirl of the period, will 
scarce suppress a smile at sight of the Teuton Clio, with Herr 
Welzhofer for her prophet, drawing starched skirts around her 
on the approach of Gennsied Helen. “ Eine befremdende 
Erscheinung.” Well, perhaps; but that is not the way Greek 

-genius has taught us to look upon her. 

Professor Kuno Meyer’s “ Syntax” (5) (Parallel Grammar 
Series), intended rather to supplement than to supplant the 
teacher, shares with other works of the same edition the advan- 
‘tage of presenting, in as brief a space as possible, the chief features 
-of the language to which it is a guide. 


(2) Frau Buchholz im Orient. Berlin: Freund & Zeckel. 

(3) Moderne Stoffe. Zwei Berliner Novellen. Von John Henry Mackay. 
‘Leipzig : Baumert & Ronge. 

(4) Geschichte des griechischen Volkes his zur Zeit Solons. Von Heinrich 
“Welzhofer. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 

(5) 4 German Grammar for Schools. Part II. Syntax. By Kuno 
=~ Ph.D. Parallel Grammar Series. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
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the “Vesper Voluntaries” for the organ, harmonium 
American organ, by D’Auvergne Barnard. It is a good collection 
of easy and taking pieces for general use, evidently written fy 
moderate instruments and performers ; but, to suit these entirely 
ought there not to be some indication of the stops to be used 
The marches and sustained melodies are the most successfy] in 
the work. The “Minster Echoes,” Book 13, is also a sérieg of 
voluntaries for the organ alone, is edited by King Hall, and 
for more advanced players. It is quite satistactory in all wa 
there being nothing to complain of in the full directions give 


about the stops, swell, &c. ‘ Musical Fragments,” Book 31, ig, [7 


Waltz Album, with many enjoyable but not very original valsg 
They would all be pleasant to dance to, but D. Pecorini’s “Min 
for ever” shows the most inventive power. “ Danse Majesticale’ 
by E. Boggetti, reminds us of an old-fashioned gavotte adaptej 
to the modern style, and pleases us much. The “ Imps’ Revel? 
danse caractéristique, by Theo Bonheur, is singularly unequal in 
merit. The first subject is capital, quaint and characteristic; 
but the second subject, or kind of trio, is very tame and common. 
place. “Old Nobility,” by Allan Glyn, a “Graceful Danse” 
answers to its description; but something more is wanted ty 
render it a little less monotonous. Henry Pontet’s humoroy 
song, “ To-morrow will do,” has decided elements of popularity, 
without being vulgar. ‘“ When shall we meet?” by Oscar Verne, 
is a taking song, well worked up; and “The Trooper's Vision’ 
by Edward St. Quentin, is a very spirited song of the patriotic 
type, well suited for Primrose meetings and popular entertain. 
ments. M. Piccolomini’s “Salva nos, Domine” is a religious 
song of the conventional type; it has, however, decided merit, 
and appeals to the pathetic side of human nature. 

Messrs. Reid Brothers send us a long list of music, amo 
others a “Method” for the pianoforte edited and fingered by 
James Robinson. We regret to say that we do not think it a good 
method ; beyond a page or two of the most elementary instruction 
and a few finger exercises, it is only a collection of commonplace 
tunes well known to all barrel-organs, set in the poorest and 
baldest way, suited neither to give technical knowledge nor to 
promote good taste in music. We had hoped that the revival of 
good musical instruction so much helped by the College and 
Academy of Music and many other institutions of the kind, had 
inspired a desire for a more thorough grounding in elementary 
music elsewhere. Six duets for ladies’ voices, also by James 
Robinson, leave much to be desired ; they are only suited to those 
brought up on the “ Method.” His cantata for young voices 
called “The Secret” is a happier effort; it is necessarily very 
slight, but bright and sparkling. “ Little Red Riding Hood” is 
ditto. It is an operetta for juveniles. There is nothing very 
original in either; but they contain pleasing tunes in swinging, 
easily caught rhythm, suitable for quite young people. A march 
by H. Hawkins, called “ Amphion,” is disappointing. The first 
subject is decidedly good, with an old-fashioned ring about it- 
alas! the second subject, or trio, is trite and uninteresting. 
“The Lyric,” by the same composer, is nothing very remarkable, 
but is decidedly pretty. “Salamanca,” a Spanish valse by 
William Bettridge, has a certain national flavour about it whieh 
makes it more original than a great many valses sent to us 
Mr. Gerard F. Cobb's music to “ Look before you leap” is 
charming—so simple, and yet out of the common. He is more 
at home in this song than in “Mary Queen of Scots,” a mor 
dramatic attempt. “A Hundred Fathoms Deep,” by W. H. Jude, 
might be effective for a singer who has rich deep notes, and “ Come 
to me,” by Walter Wadham, although suitable enough to the 
words, is monotonous. 

We have received from the London Music Publishing Com- 
pany the “Royal Persian March and National Hymn,” by 
Churchill Sibley ; the March is poor, but there is some charactet 
inthe Hymn. “The Queen of Beauty,” waltz, by R. L. Sevenoaks, 
is bright and good for dancing, as likewise is “Ma Chérie,” by 
Percy M. Hewitt. 

“The East Indian,” by Jaques Haakman, published by Charles 
Woolhouse, is a pretty simple song, with a nice flowing accom 
paniment. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


= it is wise to open a book of essays, most of which 
are devoted to what may be called permanent subjects, 
with a preface occupied in great t with General Boulanget 
we rather doubt; but the Duke de Broglie (1) ought to know 
his own mind by this time, and has right enough to declare tt. 
Perhaps it is possible to discover both in this preface and in the 
concluding article of the volume—the address delivered at 4 
dinner of the Union Monarchique two years ago—some evidences 
of that want of practical spirit and of ability to discover wher 
the nail will go and where it is no use driving it which have ® 
long excluded from politics one of the ablest public men 

France. Certainly ifthese two documents speak the Duke's 

mind, it is impossible not to wish that he had seen it mor 
clearly and worked for it harder and more decisively betwee 
1870 and 1877. The musty old truth Post est occasio cals 


Histoire et diplomatie. Par le Duc de Broglie. Paris: Calmai 
vy. 
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yever applied with more fatal force to any political party, or 
jundle of parties, than to the Monarchists of France during that 
period, hampered as they undoubtedly were by their chiefs. 
‘Another purely political paper is the letter to the Moniteur on 
ynual and permanent budgets, which is somewhat more than a 
year old. On the other hand, there are numerous pieces of 
sli dates from 1870 to the other day (the Duke holds that 
jo marked so great a gulf in the thought of Frenchmen that 
what came before and after it should be kept apart) which have 
a less temporary bearing. There are, to begin with, two long 
pepers dealing with the Duke’s special subject—the diplomacy of 
the last century, notably in reference to the Seven Years’ War— 
there are some reviews, such as one on M. d’Avenel’s book on 

Ricdelieu, and another on M. Duruy’s view of Constantine ; there 

gedivers addresses to Societies, from the great Academy itself 

toa body with the terrible title Société générale d'émulation 

(the Deril-take-the-hindmost Club, may we translate it?) All, it 
jg needless to say, have M. de Broglie’s note—a note which must 
rejoice the very soul of Captain Galton—of clear, narrow doc- 
trnairism in thought—a doctrinairism capitally fitted for slipping 
dong in the calm administration of a stable Government, but not 
jelpful to a pilot in extremity. And all also have his note of 
frm—a form of very considerable excellence. 

We have nothing very remarkable to chronicle in the way of 
wrels this week. M. Gabriel Ferry (2) has written, not unin- 
drctively, about two great novelists—Balzac and Dumas—but 
inthis case the driving of fat oxen doth not necessarily confer 
fitness. Indeed, in so far as we remember his own previous 
mvel, Les deux maris de Marthe, Les exploits de César is not an 
improvement. César is a kind of minor Numa Roumestan, who 
is a cabotin by profession as well as by nature. His neglected 
wife has a friend (at first in all honour), who is himself a sculptor 
of neglected genius. The rest who knows not? But M. Ferry 
has lost what chances he had by making the virtuous Raymonde 
become unvirtuous at last in an apathetic and uninteresting kind 
of way, and “ suiciding” the sculptor as a final solution of the 
knot. This is the art of a schoolboy. There is much more pathos 
inM. Paul Meurice’s Songe de [amour (3), as well as much better 
writing. But here, too, we have an unnecessary tragedy of ter- 
nination. ‘The supposition that because a “ curtain” is necessary 
indrama it is necessary in the novel is natural but delusive. 
Thetime of the book is thrown some forty years back, which 
admits an agreeable freedom from present mannerisms of style, 
and the opening sketch of the critic George Giroux, “G. .,” is 
vivid, and recognizable with no great difficulty. Les fiancés de 
Radegonde (4) avoids the fault of these two books, and contains 
sme fair studies of character, but is perhaps a little lacking in 
interest of story. 

Among the educational books we have before us a Thédtre de 
la jeunesse, by Mrs. Ilugh Bell (Longmans), a collection of very 
well written little dramatic sketches, the only objection to which 
is that the tone of their satire is rather over children’s heads, or 
ttleast ought to be so. Another reading-book (for we suppose 
Mrs. Bell’s plays are meant to be read as well as acted) is a fresh 
allection of About’s stories—the “ Jumeaux de I’hétel Corneille” 
of course leading off—by M. A. P. Huguenet. The notes con- 
tantly intrude on the province of the dictionary, and that not 
to happily. It may be true—though the statement has diffi- 
culties—that “the French heraldic vocabulary was brought to 
England by the Normands [sic] and is still used, the spelling 
of some words having been slightly altered”; but, though a 

Normand” may know what “ you bear quarterly or-gules ” 
means, we don’t think an English herald would, and “ green” in 
English heraldry is (at least regularly and usually) “ vert” rather 

“sinople.” ‘Two books which may be useful are Dr. Thum’s 
ad Mr, Whitfield’s Grammar of the French Language of Business 
and Concise French Commercial Reader (Hachette). But we do 
ut care for the Hamiltonian arrangement of the first, and Dr. 

lms argument that the verb is an inferior part of speech, 
use long telegrams often contain not a single verb, is an 
arming, though amusing, hint as to the language of the future. 
ks are printed in Germany, with the result of some in- 

‘meniences. We write “domicile,” not “domicil,” in English. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


QIXTEEN years have passed since Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
. Wrote that pleasant record of a ramble in the Dolomite 
mer pal Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys (Routledge), 
little? in a second edition, the accomplished author finds there 
— modify in her narrative, and nothing to add except a 
ion pn Se the tourist and climber of to-day. The peaks are 
~ amiliar, and those that do not absolutely defy the climber 
ony trodden ; the valleys are decidedly more frequented by 
an 8 than when Miss Edwards visited the district, in 

€ sort as a pioneer, and received the honours of a first ascent 

ne the summit of the Sasso Bianco of Monte Pezza. 
finn are now roads where there were rough bridle-tracks ; new 

7 OF improved, replace many of the old hostelries; new 


i) Les exploits de César. Par Gabriel Ferry. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
;, Le songe de ?amour, Par Paul Meurice. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
* Jiancés de Radejonde. Par Adrien Chabot. Paris: Calmann 


railroads make Cortina of easy access from Venice by way. 
of Conegliano, and branch lines connect Belluno, Feltra, and 
Bassano with the trunk line from Verona and Venice. By the 
Austrian survey the heights of many of the Dolomite peaks. 
are now accurately determined. All these changes are duly re- 
corded in the foot-notes of the new edition and the improved: 
routes marked on the excellent map. The means of locomotion. 
are also greatly extended, and on several roads diligences are 
regularly run. Whether the traveller enters the marvellous land,. 
so graphically depicted by pen and picture in this volume, b 
way of Venice, or Botzen, or Brunecken, he will find the roug’ 
routes of old made tolerably easy now. And, with the certainty 
of better food and accommodation than were attainable in 1873, 
he will find, as Miss Edwards says, no change in the primitive 
people and country. Here and there the “ improver” has been at 
work, At Pieve di Cadore, for instance, the curious fountain with 
the statue of St. Tiziano sketched by Miss Edwards no longer 
stands on the little grassy plateau in front of the birthplace of 
Titian. But there is little more of the kind that calls for notice. 
And, like the country, the book remains what it was, both in 
narrative and incidents. We have re-read it with all the old 
pleasure it gave us when it was new. 

It might well be considered superfluous to write a book “ to. 
prove and illustrate the statement that marriage and divorce in 
the United States are in an unsatisfactory condition.” This is a 
mild expression of a notorious fact. It is the object, however, of 
a remarkable volume—Marriage and Divorce in the United States- 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott)—written by the Rev. D. Convers. 
The extraordinary diversity of the marriage law in the United 
States has given rise to an extensive literature. Not long since 
the subject was exhaustively illustrated, and the plea for a uni- 
form inter-State law powerfully urged in a book by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thwing entitled The Family. Mr. Convers follows similar lines 
in illustrating by facts and figures drawn from the law reports 
and statistics of the States the extreme variability and laxity of 
the law, and the evils that spring therefrom. “Confusion worse 
confounded ” is the result of this system. Lax in one matter, 
strict in another, is the rule ; Maryland alone requires a religious 
ceremony to make marriage valid, though any one with a “ con- 
scientious scruple” has only to travel from that State to Wash- 
ington to appease his conscience. South Carolina, again, is the 
only State that absolutely prohibits divorce. Elsewhere the law 
varies from the comparative strictness of New York to every con- 
ceivable degree of laxity in the remaining States and Territories. 
The scandalous enactments of Utah, and the “ omnibus clause” of 
Connecticut and some other States, have, it is true, been repealed 
in recent years; yet more than enough remains in the conflicting 
statutes still in force to be a prolific source of confusion and evil. 
This, at least, must be admitted, even by those who do not entirely 
sympathize with the views of the writer of this able little book. 

The poems of Mr. Francis Lucas, Sketches of Rural Life 
(Macmillan & Co.), suggest two distinct manners of poetical treat- 
ment. In one the poet recalls the poetry of English rural life 
represented by Bloomfield and Clare. He continues the tradition,, 
as it were, and enlarges the meaning of Keats's verse “ The poetry 
of earth is never dead.” In the other he falls into artifices, 
admires the Muse like any Augustan, and sings of “ Scarborough, 
bright Hygeia’s loved abode.” His “ Woodman” and “ Plough- 
man” are racy and individual. “ Hedger and Ditcher” is a not 
less vigorous sketch of one of the humbler description of agri- 
cultural labourers. There may not be much poetry in laying 
field-drains, but Mr. Lucas vivifies the scene and dignifies the 
occupation by many a happy touch. He makes the picture live 
by his effective realism :— 

And now, from the black north again, 
The blast comes howling by, 

About the stackyards in the lane 
The flocking small birds fly, 

And the wintry day is waning wan 
Along the western sky. 


The influence of Longfellow is more than suggested in Mr. 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton’s Acadian Legends and Lyrics (New 
York and London: White & Allen), though it is not, as might 
be surmised, discernible in Mr. Eaton’s ballads of the early 
French settlements in America. We are reminded of the author 
of Evangeline by poems that celebrate nothing Acadian, by the 
pretty stanzas, “The Angel Sleep,” for instance :— 

When the day is done and the shadows fall 
Over the earth like a dusky pall, 

Then from the unknown, silent deep 

Rises the beautiful Angel Sleep. 


In “ Foundry Fires,” again, we feel that Longfellow has a true 
disciple in Mr. Eaton when, after a striking description of a forge 
in full blast, he calls upon the “forgemen of the nations” to 
“ keep the world’s great fires alight,” till stars fade, and faith and 
knowledge widen, and so forth. 

The Year Book of Commerce (Cassell & Co.), edited by Kenric 
B. Murray, is a new statistical book of reference for business men,. 
compiled under the authority of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a development of the “Statistical Section” of their 
Annual Report. The work, contributed by many well-known 
writers, English and foreign, supplies in convenient form a general 
survey of the world's trade, based on the most recent official data 
available. The relative position of the great commercial countries 
is clearly indicated, the course of any one trade in any part of the 
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world is easily mastered, and the method of tabulation, combined 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


as it is with a good index and an excellent introductory survey, is 

admirably succinct and sound. Altogether, the new venture will 

be valued by all who consult it. 
Mr. George L. Mélio has compiled an illustrated Manual of | (VRYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND and NOVEL FIREWORK, 

Swedish Drill (Sampson Low & Co.), based on the system of the Bowe 

late Petter Henrik Ling, poet, fencing-master, and physiologist, of Violets and Ferns ; Pyrotechnic Biayele Bace : of Diamood Salvedt 


who founded the Royal Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm, and | &c.—One Shilling Day. 
reaped many honours during a life of much wandering and many : y 7 : ns 
OUR in the MEDITERRANEAN.—The ORIENT Coy. 
vicissitudes. His system of physical training seems to be tolerably T PANY will despatch their large full-powered steamship “CHIMBORAZ0,.” hs 
well known in England, for it is practised at Newnham College, tons register, 3.000 horee-power. from London on the 35th of Se omg ae Gaur 
the London Board schools, and by the Young Women’s Christian | Malaga. and Cadiz. 
Association. Mr. Mélio’s diagrams suggest a pretty severe series | Zhe/; CHIMBORAZO "is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold bathe, &e, 
of exercises. If the School Board teachers, in fact, put their Posen {F. GREEN & CO-. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & 0), 
pupils throngh all the stages of the ten lessons here illustrated, | 54, terms and further partcalere apply to the lniter firm, or to the West-End Agaa I 
those philanthropic souls who cry aloud for more recreation are | Grindlay « Co.,55 Parliament Street, 8. W. 
somewhat hard to please. Drill, after lessons, though not so good | \Vyppir 7 wpe 
i - : HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK 
as play, is yet a form of play, and decidedly beneficial. _ ~ ISSUE of £371,320. 
‘ he photographer being much abroad at this season will doubt- (Authorized by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 and 1889.) 
less read and profit by the excellent remarks of Mr. H.P. Robinson | ne conPORATION of SHEFFIELD give NOTICE that they are prepared to. 
on “Instantaneous Photography ” appended to the second edition | *pplications CORPORATION STOCK, 
‘ of Picture-making by Photography (Hazell, Watson, & Viney). | Interest payable half-yearly,on March 1 and September 1, at the Sheffield and Halen 
“ Very quick exposures ” have their use, as Mr. Robinson admits, ove Bank, Sheffield, or by their London Agents, Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, &(), 
but the instantaneous process is far more generally abused and is pcos less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and eny amount in excess of that sum my 
. a multiple o . 
of little value in artistic photography. . i Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, recently pons. this Stock is an available inves 
We have received the County Councillor’s Directory for | ment for every Trustee who is not expressly forbidden by the instrument creating his truy 
” invest in Corporation Stock. ‘ 
England and Wales (“ Contract Journal” Company, Limited) ; | ~ Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 
The A B C of a Healthy House, a useful little handbook of Borough Accountant's Office, W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar, 
sanitation, by Mr. R. W. Boyd (Boyd & Son); and a sixpenny ‘August 16, 1889. 
edition of Sheridan’s Plays (Dicks)—all the plays, it may be a seaiillel 
illutretions “ald Leigh Hunt" SCHWEITZER’S 
noted—in readable type, with illustrations and Leigh Hunt’s 
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